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YEXHE singular political situation becomes 
daily more evident The spectacle of 


Republican and Democratic members of 
Congress forming a league to promote the 
passage ot the Silver Bill and for other pul 

BUTLER 


ral EWING are leaders—shows that 


poses—a league of which General 
and Gen 
pon one of the most vitally important of 
public questions party lines |} 
ed. Another si 


riticism upon the 


ive disappeal 
gnificant sign is the tone of 
Administration adopted 
by some Republican newspapers. They cov 
er it with contempt. They sneer at the 
President and members of the cabinet, 
n their hostility differ in nothing fron 


sheets which 


most implacable Democratic 


insist that somehow the Administratior 
should be de posed is fraudulent. Avain, 
the undisguised distrust of certain party 
chiefs on both sides which is felt b n 

portant parts of each part shows that 
the foundations are disturbed, and that the 
tendencies of the time are to the re-adjust- 


ment of party relations. Such movements 


are not arbitrary. They can not be forced 
or controlled. But they can be observed 
earefally, and the side noted to which the 
intelligence and conscience of the count 


plainly incline. 

When General EwInG and Ge 
LER take sweet counsel together to devise 
plans to injure the interests of industry, to 
wound fatally the publie credit, to foster 
inflation, and to destroy all hope of restora 


on of that confidence which is indispensa- 






o a return of steady business activity 


and general prosperity—for this is precise 
what their plans mean, in the judgment of 
hosts of most sensible men—what question 
is there which can take precede nee of that 
of frustrating such plans, and what is the 
sense of parties organized upon seconda- 
ry questions? That General BUTLER may 
think that he ought to name the postmas- 
ters in his district does not make him a Re- 
publican, nor distinguish him from General 
EWING, who doubtless holds the same opll 
Ion. And that the Massachusetts enel 
nk that if Mr. HAYES was e] 

Louisiana, so was Mr. Pac 





KARD, does nit 


make him a Republican, for General Ewrn« 
y agrees with him, and. in ar 
quest on s closed, Parties 

party sympathies are determined by act 
ssnes, and if the two generals agree upon 
the paramount public question, how is one 
1 Repuhl an and the othe Democrat ? 


Upon the 


same question the 


Senator MATTHEWS maintains opinions « 


imetric opposed to those declared 
the Republicans of Ne Hampshire 
emphatically denounce the ews of S 
tor MATTHEWS as dishonorable and rnir s 
Is party possible upon these terms? On 
other hand, the three Senators last ¢ ‘ 
or appointed ar Mr. VOORHEES. of Ine 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Kenti ! Mr. Pi 
DLETON, of Ohi I} ! I 
owing their position to De f 
and they are all fanatic il opp ents ot 
est finance Senator BAYARD is & cor 
ous Democrat who holds the soundest vie 
upon the subject, but vis s absolnute« op 
posed to those of s neweat <« y 
Upon every measure ( g these 
ot as ect of the ‘ highest 
portance S« tor BR ARD t te 
se itor EDMUN t s ]) 
om tes i ad ‘ 1 
L part po tT of ‘ t ‘ 
| cl 1 mir lat or 

If General BuTLEs d act v a t 
the plan he sugge { Re 
p ul md Der ‘ 

to resist voting 

riations care of 

i ‘ Mm 

0 piec It is hat ‘ 

and therefore titut | 
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heory is that the President’s veto would 
e a resistance of the popular will, and that 
the representatives of the people might just- 
ly embarrass an Administration that opposed 
the people. 


much 


Suck an argument proves too 
General BUTLER’S assertion that the 
majority 


is In favor Of remonetiza- 


| 
tion is not evidence of any thing; it is mere 
l The evidence, then, is that 


the majority of the House is presumptively 


y assumption. 
the majority of the people. But, not to say 
this is often not the fact, if a majority 
rhtfully stop the supplies upon one 
The veto, 

a perfectly constitutional pow 


can 1 
veto, it can stop them upon all. 
however, is 
er, and the Constitution points out the sole 
method in which it can be 
come If the 


lawfully over- 


two-thirds vote is not obtain 


ed, the proposed law which it forbids fails 
s constitutionally as if it had not obtain 
ed a majority of votes If the majority 


should thereupon refuse the supplies until 


the veto vielded, it would overthawn the 
plain intent of the Constitution. Should 
General BUTLER attempt what he threaten 
ed, it would not be easy to see upon what 
ground honest and loyal Republicans could 

sist that he and they were of the same 
val Yet the attempt would be but a 
question of method The views which it 
ve ‘ seek to put into execution would still 
be the real gronnd of party d sion, and to 
such views the Republicans of New York are 


I 
7 
8 Inhex 


bly opposed as those of New Hamp- 
to the views of Senator MATTHEWS. 


suire 


CONGRESSIONAL 
TIONS 
THe President h 


the confidence and reg 


INVESTIGA 


nother title to 


ird of all honest citi 


is show n 


ens. The Committee on Expenditures In 

Department resolved 
to investigate alleged abuses in that depart- 
ment, a letter to the 
President the general purpos« 
the methods by which 


the Treasury having 


its chairman addressed 


stating and 


such purposes were 


often defeated, and asking his co-operation 
in the work of discovering and exposing 


lly the 
chief 
In oth- 
rks who testify to abuses are 
GLOVER calls the attention 


President 


abuses. The letter mentions especia 


intimidation of witnesses as one of the 
s of defeating investigations 
er words, cl 
removed. Mr 
of the to this fact, and asks his 
aid. The reply of the President was prompt 
ind cordial: 
W x, D.C.. January 21. 1878 

pt of a resolution adopt d 


D S nr 


of Representatives on 

















} es the Treasury Department requesting 
1 the committee in its Investiga- 
of a ( ses in said departmer I shall be 
to « perate heartily with the committee in the 
proposed investigation, and to that end wv issue 
roper dire all officers of that or any other 
partment be required to secure prompt and 
efficient ass the conduct of the investigation. 
I hing t iggestion contained in your letter, that 
eases who may testify before the committee may 
pprehensive of losing their places if they testify 
t and f , you are at liberty to assure all subordi- 
officers that the fact of their testifying before the 
ttee shall not be used to their prejudice. Very 

ctf ; R. B. Hares. 

Mt en. MC.” 

This is undoubtedly the tone in which it 
is the duty of the President to reply. Yet 
t will surprise many persons that he is 
willing to he ipa hostile Honse.” It is 


ver, that Mr. Hayes knows 


fortunate, howe 
that he is the President of the whole coun 
try, and not merely the head of a part 


undoubtedly true that such investi 


gations, proposed under the name of purify 
¢ the Administration, are generally de 
signed for the benefit of a part From the 
ie when BOLINGBROKI d 3 associates 


ight to investigate Sir ROBERT WALPOLE’S 


wiministration down to our own times, the 


nos 1 "upon gair g power in the le s 
ture seeks to overthrow the Executive by 
sure Of wrong-cdoing. The friends of 
e Adi stration resist and ridicule, and 
g the entire patronage and the 
; f evel oftice i Adu stration 
ca sua bafile the ck except in fla 
grant instances of rong that defy conceal 
ent Bui President Hay irm and stron 
his politi l cor ctions are, 1s more pa 
t tha part in If a committee of 
( iT s upon its responsibility to the coun 
ry declares that there are gross abuses and 
I corrupt I the | ecut e de 
‘ ts, ¢ ( ot to one man nor to one 
et of me uit to the vast extension of the 
ywer oft ! I ind ti conse 

ent re ! es for irresy} 

( g } perl lorge 

t ] l wid t the « 
‘ D) ‘ re t t r 
‘ ch. a tr nee 

‘ s plac I . ‘ ‘ 

| iid ! cle eve] 
‘ ! to 1 t 

}I { e, ane have, no otive 
( re Ose tation He 
‘ il i estivgation ma 
} y ¢ I rin his 








chances for renomination. If Republican 
administration has been “increasingly cor- 
as the letter of Mr. 
GLOVER alleges, let us know it; and if it be 
due to the fact that it was Republican, let 


us know that also. 


rupt and oppressive,” 


It is a good time for in- 
vestigation and for the exposure of misdo- 
We are glad to 
see that this is the feeling of such excellent 
Republicans as General Cox and Mr. Mon 
ROE, of Ohio, and Mr. A. H. Smirn, of Penn 
sylvania, and doubtless many more. It is 
best Re 
rhe people have 
the right to know every detail of the man- 
agement of the government, and the tempta- 
tion of a party Administration to conceal 


ing, if misdoing there be 


1 


un juestionably the feeling of the 
publicans in the country. 


looseness and extravagance, to say nothing 
worse, for the benefit of the party Is so great 
that member of the 
should be disposed to promote the 


investigation It l 


every honest party 
fullest 
may be abused, indeed, 
and gross wrongs may be done under cover 
that is not 


rhe proba- 


of exposing wrong-doing. But 


a reason for evading inquiry 


bility of wrongs is to a certain degree in- 
which they 
should be sought ire familiar to « xy rienced 
A thorough oc« 
the details of 
desirable. It is not 


herent, and the directions in 


men sional research into 
administration is therefore 
enough that 
should be patent, for one of the worst abuses 
is skillful cones 
wholesome check upon evil practices than 
the knowledge 


offenses 


ilment. Phere Is ho more 
that thorough examination 
No faithful pub- 
lic officer fears a smelling committee, and no 
duty of a l 
that of 
point ot the public service. 


may be made at any time. 


gislature is more imperative 


than smelling at every suspicious 


TRAMPS AND WORK-HOUSES. 

Tur report of Chief Detective STEPHEN- 
SON, of Massachusetts, throws more valua- 
ble light upon the tramp question than any 
thing that has published. He left 
Springfield last July as a tramp, to see the 
life and 
of tramps. 


been 
ascertain the views and purposes 
For a month he of the 
army tramping through Western Massachu- 
toward New York. 
and in the woods, 


was one 
setts They slept in 
lived upon 
chickens and potatoes and any kind of food 
that They 
companies, sometimes of cight 


times of twenty, subdivided into squads for 


barns and 


was easily stolen. tramped in 


menu, some- 


thieving and providing. Of a party of 
twenty that he joined, three were German, 
two Dutchmen, one ,one Frenchman, 
three Americans, and the remainder Irish. 
They all carried red and blue chalk, mark- 
ing the routes for the benefit of those who 
should come after; and there is a general 
system of rough mutual intelligence by 
means of chalk marks, traces of which are 
observed in cities by the intelligent. It 
was the time of the railroad strikes, and 
trouble was expected on the and 
Albany that four hundred 
tramps were assembled along the line ready 
for pillage and destruction. 
ing the small road, 
and of soaping the rails to stop the cars, 


Swede 


soston 
road, so some 
Plans of burn- 
station-houses on the 


were discussed, but as the strike was sup- 
posed to be certain, nothing was done. Par- 
ties were overtaken toward the end of July 
which were hastening to join the rioters in 
Pennsylvania. 

The report 
and instructive glimpse of the tramping 


is an exceedingly interesting 
which has become the terror of rural com- 
The detectives made it their es- 
pecial business to ascertain whether it was 
the want of employment that caused the 
tramping, and their testimony upon that 
point is most suggestive: “Of the entire 
number with whom we conversed, we found 
but two who did not scout the idea of going 


munities. 


to work for the purpose of earning an hon- 
est livelihood, and we very much doubt if 
these two were ready to engage in any la- 
borious employment.” Swiftly and silently 
the evil of tramping has arisen and extend- 
ed, until taken 
measures to defend themselves from a 
chief which resembles those that 
the Thirty Years’ War 


Is no more imperative 


many communities have 
mis- 
followed 
| he re 
well 
#% stop to 
tramping, of which poverty is the plea and 


in Germany. 

duty in every 
ordered neighborhood than to put 
idleness the motive. ‘The tramp necessarily 
diseredits and injures the honest poor; and 


those who are 


most interested in relieving 


actual suffering, and removing so tar as may 
be The causes ol po ert ire most hostile to 
this peripatetic chool of pauperism and 
crime It nder the auspices and with 
the co-operation of the most intelligent 
friends of ‘ thod of dealing with 
the « that the bill ha been prepared 

ch Se tor ROBERTSON has presented in 
the New York Leg ture No State is 
more interested in the proper management 
of the subject, and no question is more in 
teresting to the great mass of rural con 
stituents than this of extensive, organized, 
ind threatening gran We trust tha 





| 
} 





| 'eprvuary 9, 1878, 
the Legislature will give it the careful and 
that it merits, and 
that the law will be made to deal efficient}, 
with this wandering horde ready for dis 
der and crime. 


thorough consideration 


The bill provides for the appointment by 
the Governor and Senate of a Superintend 
ent of Work-houses, to hold office for five 


years. He is to hire from time to time, on 
behalf of the State, buildings and adjacent 
land suitable for work-houses for the con- 
finement and employment of vagrants, the 
He is to be 
responsible, under the State Board of Chari 


ties, for the good management of the 


sexes always to be separated. 


work- 
houses, for which large powers are conferred 


upon him. All vagrants, upon proper con 


viction before a magistrate, are to be con 
mitted to the « harge of the Supe rintendent 
for not less than ninety days upon a first 
conviction, six months upon a second, and 


indefinitely third. The 
ful and detailed records and registries 
fied in the bill are 
of the keep rs and the methods of expense 
detined The bill 


with great 


upon a most care 
speci 


to be kept, and the duties 


are all clearly 
evidently 


is drawn 


knowledge, and be 


longs to the ciass of most useful legislation. 


It requires the committal of all vagrants to 
the work-house only except upon the special 
request of the 
county, for 


District Attorney for the 
stated and filed. It is 
part of a penal system 
abolish the 


eause 
thus an important 
which would 


cept for the 


jails ex- 
detention. rhis 


eountry 
purpose ot 
would ‘ lose the S¢ hools ot if le hess and Vice 
which the 
would put an end to crimes committed to 


county jails generally are, and 


secure warm and lazy quarters for the win 
ter, and by requiring labor of every person 
their 
The change could not fail to result in econ 


committed would reduce nam bers 


omy, for no more extravagant and wasteful 
system than the present could be devised 


Fortunately the subject enlists the interest 





of most intelligent, public-spirited, and res 





olute citizens, and with the co operation of 
Legislature, New York 
may lead in the good work of dispersing the 


the same class in the 


devastating army of tramps. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

Ir is unfortunate for the fame of 
York that should 
raise‘ in the Legislature for the passage of 
the Silver Bill, and as Mr 
vanced only the familiar arguments in favor 
of the little 
singular that he was not answered with the 
equally familiar exposures of the fallacy of 
Mr. BAYARD’s speech and 
Mr. EpMUNDs’s preamble and resolutions 
had already answered Mr. Sessions. But 
Mr. SESSIONS said one thing that deserves 
attention. He stated that in 1864 there 
were $384,000,000 of bonds sold for a little 
more than fifty cents upon the dollar. Mr. 
TURNER questioned the 
But 
be al! 


New 


a single voice have been 


SESSIONS ad- 


remonetizing scheme, it is a 


those arguments. 


accuracy of the 
statement. assuming it to be exact, 
would it “1 either that the buyers 
of the bonds expected to receive in paymeut 
only a fraction more than fifty cents upon 
the dollar, or that any other person in the 
country held such a view? Was there ever 
any understanding, express or implied, that 
the holders of bonds promising to pay dol 





lars were to receive any thing less than dol- 
lars, or that the bonds were obligations to 
repay only what was originally 
them? Or if, by 
duction or any other cause, a coin of 412 


paid for 
reason of increased pro 
grains in silver had so lost value as now to 
ve worth only twenty cents, would it be as- 


serted that a debt of a dollar could be hon- 


estly paid in such a coin? 

The silver question is not one of sharp 
practice, but of national honor, of 
faith, of mutual understanding, of “ 
pectations,” as Mr. EpmMunps’s 
states. It is, 


good 
just ex 
preamble 
in the highest sense, a ques 
tion of the public credit. Silver dollars, of 
which but few more than 8,000,000 were ever 
coined, and which had been mainly convert- 
ed into other forms, practically did not ex 


ist, and had not for a long time existed, 
when the bonds were issued. They had 
been and still were interchangeable with 
gold, although when demonetized by law 
they were actually worth something mort 


than gold. They were, however, practical 
ly obsolete as money, and the demonetizing 
bill merely recognized that fact, and it made 
no excitement, because nobody eared to dis 
pute it. If to-day the specified number of 


grains of silver in a dollar worth one 


hundred and fifty 
two, Mr. VOORHEES 


were 


cents instead of nine 


and his friends would 
hardly be clamoring for payment in silver 


as legal coin when the bonds were issued 
But it is not the 
that 1s 


bonds are 


payne it of bonds o1 
concerned in the que 
public debts, and therefore affect 

faith. But 


t he public there ire privat 


debts and private faith also Che s el 
remonetization party proposes to make 

ver a universal legal tender, and th " 
proposition to pay the wages of daily labor 
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TWO BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Ow this page of our paper we offer our re rs 
sketches of two substantial structures— the fr st 
about to be erected, the second ain Lay occuph l 
by one of the most estimable benevolent institu 
tions of our city For the plan of the first build 
are indebted to Mr. Henry M. Conapon, 


ing we 

the architect to whom has been intrusted ie task 
of erecting a suitable edifice for the accommoda 
tion of be managers and benefic Ase 1 of St 


Mary's Free Hospital for Children 

This admirable charity owes its origin to the 
labors of a few devoted women belonging to the 
Protestant Episcopal order of the “Sisters of St 
Mary.” While laboring among the poor of ow 
metropolis they found the work seriously im 
peded by the want of a single general hospital 
where suffering children might be cared for irre- 
spective of rac a auiee, or creed. The past expr 
rience of these Sisters in conducting large chat 
itable enterprises fitted them for the undertaking 
of this new and sorely needed charity, and in 
1870, having secured the assistance of a few 
sympathetic friends, who promised to becor 
responsible for the rent and current « xpenses, 
they ventured to open a small house for the re 
ception of sick children in West Fortieth Street 

As soon as the object of the charity becam« 
known, many bé nevolent persons showed a dispo 
sition to aid the efforts of the good Sisters, and 
by the end of three years, the increase of patients 
having made a change desirab le, a larger house 
was rented, and the Sisters, together with their 
small charges, removed to 407 West Thirty fourth 
Street. Not long ago the alternative was placed 
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before the faithful band of either purchasing t! 
property or second removy il En 
couraged by their 
to the constantly increasing demands 
, it was finally determined 


responding 


made upon their charity 
to pure hase the premises now occ upied, together 
with the vacant lot adjoining 
sign is to erect a new hospital building upon this 
vacant space, : 
present building 
pital purposes. 

of money that will be 
made some ago to Mr 
furnished estimates and plans for the new build 
ing. It is designed to have 
with a frontage of 5 
there will be 


$27,000. 


rent expense 


time 


effecting 4 
past success, al d desirous of 


and to make 
as will better adapt it to hos 


an extension 18 feet by 15. rhe 
entire expense of this edifice, which, when com 
pleted, will accommodate sixty-five patients, can, 
according to the economica 
Mr. CoNGDON 


This 


be brought 
amount, 


]1 estimates offered by 
within the sum of | ST. MARY'S FREE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
together with the cu (From tue Arcurrecr’s Drawrxe.) or 

3, which during the past year amount 
ed to about $5000, will, it is expected by the good | Street, own 1 and oceupied by the Young Wo leed, all w 
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Sisters, be cheerfully contributed by the manv en’s Chi i Assc i his 
whose hearts are alw ays open to any ap peal made dies aims to benefit tl v I 
on behalf of the children, | women tu cur metiesie \ 
included teach irtists, W | in va 
Our second engraving is an admirable ri pre branches ide, book-keepers, sales-wom« sely 
sentation of the building, No. 7 East Fifteenth | dress-makers, seamstresses, hair-dressers. and. in Asso 
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\ 5 1 be parted rv Dear love, yo were in the irk ¥ 
t I 8 of fat ind l driited together aga death iid Beatrix It was 1 swe tp 
at t TI clung to each oth a silent lege to watch and su I owed 
t k gt th I of | $8 t Leona Wl I 1 of 
| ‘ | illness in t B 1 pay I 
I have never be angry with you,” she fal- | the tho lor 
tered at last “j ha s 1 unkind, not nd red to ¢ to l | 
I have a ved yo vd t la Leonard ested that we sl 1 ¢ 
1 nol even when you re lt I ‘ ! g lt , 
W I thought that you had cared for Bella | Is ild I it 
Who ¢ | e told y that utter f witl | h S i | 
eve ng—smo | ' } 
It was Bella herself who hint ‘ I be gratet ‘ to | I ry 
Poor child! don’t you know that pe« who | ness in that sorrowful tin 
t things they da not as tare always And to think that I should never have 
B Bella is gone with all | sins upon her head When you went from me I yearned fo 
I tell your of h y-and It is by her | knowing why Your shadowy eyes ha ed 
that have suffi 1 It wa he W stol your nage staid with 1 like tl me y ( 
r father’s lett On | deat ved But | ean Oh, my dearest, my truest, how ca 
I will tell yo y You have had toc love uu well enough for such love as t 
ritat ia H pale yo ire look | They s 1 in the wintry garden, talking of 
l you a ! We have been | past a future, till poor Madame Le 
ling too lor t I Let me tak | bega to be unhay ibout her ca urra 
| | est Do you far f ere | breakfast And then, after she had su 
({ good Ww but I be Db pre itly | th n thre t tl went in and sat at 
Lean on 1 n, le | snug 1 table ¢ coffee, and making 
(And so sup] LB wa l ly down lieve » eat 1 arranging Vv t w to 
track tot \ e at tl the | next 
| by-and-by a faint color cam yher | They were all to go back to Little Yafl 
| ind a ha echt shone in he 3 vethe ( l and Bea were to be 
I ck st < ten as they passed the church married in the old village « 3 80 
I ime out for a ran before ikfast sridford | ng was his The W Hous 
| Beatrix Po Leonard will to be kept up ill its old comfort 1 Ma 
lering what ha mi Leonard was to be mistress thers It we | 
Mada I t it i ) col count eat for the Vicar of Bridford l 
val wil 
Yes, the dearest creat in the world | —_ ~, 
11 | 1 what a comfort she has beer EPILOGUE 
lulg my cay s—consoling n 
! vs—i ond mothe And now sl TEN vears later, and Sir Cyril ¢ s 
I l go togetl to my own mother’s his wife are 1 at Bridford t good 
col t whe e died I have been | Queen Anne parsonage, not five W 
ly to see the place of her birth.” from the lodgi where the two nursing sis 
My Bea lo you think I will ever let 1 | came to tend the fever-stricl It 
1 Ww without my compal \ f ise, with red brick w leep-s 
ma who has lost a jewel ind fo 1 it agai 8, 0ak Wa ts, broa ta sk nd spa 
ws how t ird | trea ‘ You are ha pave lw k and wl i " 
l f 1 " less you which, in the eyes of previous \ 
Ime I 1 SO! com} t for th . 
I t g¢ so fals I have ind unpleasant of the tow I ( 
ft off ins l, gent old gard too at the back ‘ 
Do not t t. Let g t ul expect to find Bridford 
' W I t « wl the old trees 
K i I I 
I thous ! | ke, and ) ( 
| ) k to Yo ) nd D the less j 
‘ ] lL old 1 Mad Leonard 
I mig But 11 \ I J t migrat t W 
‘ oon House, ghtof M D 
God has beet l I And now poils Be ‘ i 
e, Beatrix, can you bear to ul ) bert that s ought about t l ) ( 
ind e the k fa har cng] B 
wuld vou bear ¢ to go W pa Did I ta to to | 
smo wn, f of f if If t rer, ( 
| t t ‘ und 1] I 
é 1 > ( 
i But If W tha ( 
B ’ ‘ B I 
lé ; B / ] + t 
\ el ly { w 
| 5 t ti 1 ) I la i tl t ! 
é iat B ! has | | 
He ga \ fort ! i 
la ifraid you hardly ki what y ure ( ri 
pron I Know ther learest, that I ar ira i 1 Vv t 
t with the Vi of lford, with a vi to tage | La ¢ 
getting | l ed to 1 It is ( ) t ny a t 
ha for wl 1 he 1s ¢ 1 l I va my He } ! t ( 
cal on rood work the lef f ed tag L ¢ b half ul 
As vicar I could do much that I v ly att t 1 cottage hospit t 
ed as curate. 1 1) larg fant nurseries in ¢ 
tunities ; I « g band of hard-w one |} vorked ¢ t 
g young men round Yes, I believe I ce cess he has four energet ) fellows ¢ 
t f i the pla about all day long anx ) 
I am like Rut said Be x, tend “7 that there is no « of tl owded \ 
i where I love Y« 1 $s shall | I which tl influer of t ‘ ot 
luties 1 your | i l It felt, a | igail W g. a 
rd with m f I ca I na pica } lamit " ( t to 
1. even at Bridford 0 eV . . £ 
And yu Ww be « tent to e vo W eo} ¢ a ; 
1 to ng ) i yf a roug ind <« y W I I ted > ‘ 
gratetul po t ! wil ro W it . 
‘I ca mail tt for my wealth Castk ll the Ap] t f ¢ 
Would ! ! that we should | it | f Beatrix a I cl 
( - t | ‘ t I st l They | vt ‘ 
I it beautil ( Pp. Ke leath house heart The ie i t 
has made Culve l you k on the bright riv ind ma cl r ¢ 
I had rather live whe wir life can be most ma to the Wight. and . 
seful—nc st—and w I can | ) ed Bridford refre i and st Y 
My own dear love, you make me happier tha e natural } Asul At ( 
words can say.” trix is adored Ss po Ker 
They came to the sleepy old town of Dol. vould be but t more mored o 
} 1 it to a house half | 1 bel lal by the rough fact hands of B rd, w 
W vall Beatrix opened a green door | her ha i FOO 
y i n, and Cyril followed } fu Mr. Piy ! it I Yafford |} 
w ler, into the v y garden that had swallowed and sp is ul ird-ol i tl mpro 
the lad the Ly mantle of his farm buildings and hot H 
That very lady came out through an open win I na 1 aga is made fo ‘ 
vy to ‘ Jeatrix idol in the shape of his farn He goes « 
My ve, how vou have given me a beautiful | tening ¢ ittle, and sacrificing generation afte 
ht! he cried, in F h, and then, seeing Cyr- | eration of pigs,in spite of the de ut 
nd looked confused Mr. Chumney, who continues to protest tl 
Le d me present Mr. Culve long as prize cattle are martyred at the sl 
‘ » to breakfast w I da of human vanity the Society for the Pr 
f you a h of Cruelty to Animals is a mocker Poo 
I} n to ind something,” said Cyril Piper finds a « 1atlor st sorrows 
t Beat Ma I Leonard was one fatness of his oxe und His sons 
f my i I lenied it yesterday.” laughters have grown u ’ sons are il 
Pardo Madame Leonard. “I | ferent commercial houses, learning to be 
| t I did not b toatl sul . l chant p ‘ tl ghters are establishe 
I did not say that I had not r ed l the Park in the rooms which Bella beaut 
And t t I yvomal gave a joy The « I sult of an expensive ¢ 
ons laugh, out of | : itt i present to be pe eived in these yout 
pect of thing und i tot t t 1 self-sufl ncy which makes them 
certain savory t to th eakfast father, whom they publicly reprove for | 
of the unexpected guest modes of speech,and his many deviations 
‘Madame Leonard was one of my ses re- the st t laws ot etiquette is laid down |} 
peated Cyril And 1 we the other. Oh Misses Turk. He is proud of his two ta 
Beatrix, how could I} hlind lressed girls, nevertheless, though not so ] 
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In the construction of both lines the combina 
on of solidity and lightness was an important 
is that in each case the 
problem has been satisfactorily solved. The foun 
ts are laid in concrete, stone, 


Four 


Hjyect, and it believed 


lations for the suppor 
j 


wick-work, as shown in our diagrams 





mg rods pass up through the heavy foundation 
stones, and around these is built up the brick 
work, i gradually inward from the base 
to the toy rods extend several inches above 

‘ k-work, and fit into holes at the four co 
ers of the heavy iron castings in which are the 


sockets for the reception of the supporting col 
ns The castings are secured to the rods by 
eans of screw nuts. The columns, light in ap 

I are calculated to bear a strain more 


hich they will be subjected, 
The 
so constructed as to admit of 
Teet ; 


on ali curves 


doubl 
so that the 


nes and cars 


e that to w 


margin of safety is large en 


art 


curves in the track with a radius of ninety 
ind for greater safety the outer rail 


s raised six inches 








The location of the stations of 
vated Railway on the west side will be as follows 


T wel 





y-second, Forty-second, y-fourth, 


ty-third, and Fourteenth streets, Clinton Place, 
Bleecker, Grand, Franklin, and Chambers streets, 


Liberty 
stations 


Morris and Cortlandt 


of the « 


Place, 
The 


undet¢ 


streets iocations 
rmined 


New York Ek 


the « 


he west side stations of the 


] 


Railroad are ist 


on 
side they will be located as fo South Ferry, 
Hanover Square, Wall Street Ferry, Fulton Fer- 

, Franklin Square, Chatham Square, Canal and 
Prine Bi House, Fourteenth, Eight- 

nth, Twenty-third, and Thirty-fourth streets, and 
Grand Central Dépot 

The con ple tion of these two lines of elevated 
oad may be looked for within a few months, and 
when our citizens shall have once realized the con 
omfort they bring, they will wonder 
wh g condemned them to 


horse-cars, 


already known; 


ows 





streets, the 


low 
ich so lon 


of the 





the apathy 


tisery 
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ngement with the Author.) 


he Threshold. 


HAY, 


Money,” “ 
WILL,” ETO, 


MARY 


My! 
Love-Tust,” “* Unrver 


By 


TON’S Noga’s 


TUE 


CHAPTER IV. 
ind at last I can tell father 


Iv is next morning 
} » me vesterday 


of what Philip came to |} 
Father but little; onl 
ind wait; and then- I 


s, in that low long 


wreak t 
Sas vy bids me have courage 
jut no need what more 


whisper of his, while 





ol tle hand lies on my head 

*hilip comes in, a few minutes after 
W I meet hin st as he must be so very 
much used to see me eet him, with both my 
hands so willingly offered, and my eyes telling 80 


1 
Li 


plainiy what joy it h 
untold gladness, 


Oh, Philip,” I « 


as I 


read some new look his face, and hear a new 
lightness in his step, “it is not good-by! I sec 
that you have good news for me at last—at last.” 

“Not quite yet, my dearest,” he says, even 


gladness of my face, 


not just 


the 


if his own were 


laughing a little to see 
is he could not laugh on 








clad: “but very soon, I think I have heard of 
such rood chance, Jeanie, and I am going now 
to trv for it Wish me success, dear love.” 

How 1 wish’ it him no one need ever know, 
while only the wondet y all about me 
now shows me how great has been that pain 
with which I have fought so secretly since—just 
mly four-and-twenty hours before—Philip told 


he must leave me Perhaps we need not 





rate now He might be going to wait near 
us now, so that each day I might still see him 
Didn’t you wonder that I did not come last 


he 
was youl 
. 1 never thoug 
} 


usks, presently “Did you think I 
’s birthday, Jeanie . 
bt that Philip I only fan 
cied tired and disappointed, and that 
you thought it would be hard for me, as I should 
be faint-hearted, and spoil—” 
thing,” Philip with thi 
pleasant laugh of his that I have heard so seldom 
l “You generally for 
Witness your keeping me here now, 
und spoiling my chance for » 
“But what is it, Philip?” I question, taking 
hand, and looking perfectly ready to 


father 


you were 


“ __ Every in, t 


puts 


ately do spoil every thing 
every body 
me 
away my 
part with him. 

‘My old master has advertised for a first-class 
hand for Worcester-work, Jeanie, and Iam going 
now to beg for his choice. I have my best speci- 
he will help me, I’m sure, for he al 


It 


are 


mens, and 
will 


the 


ways said my flowers were unequalled. 


be such a good berth, my dear They 


finest works in Worcestershire, and—and no one 
could be more grateful than I should be to get 
the post " 


“When shall you know, Philip ?”—the words 
falter a littl 
‘In a few 
night 


irrepressible delight. 

lays, But you will see me to 

I can not spend another day without a 

few minutes’ rest and enjoyment with you. This 

is no birthday festival for me to spoil with my 

long fac e Good by, de ar love.” 
I too, Philip,” I ery, 


delight, “shall have good news to tell you, I be 


in my 
love. 


my eves dancing with 





Philip says, pausing one moment on the thresh 


incing into 


lieve What should you say if by that time we 
had a—lodger up stairs ?” 

‘My darling, if vou thought to have the 
Koh-i-noor, you could not look more grateful, 


WEEKLY. 


And it Is just 


doorway, that some one from without tu ~ 
pauses just one second as if in doubt, glances up 
at the ume above the windows, then crosses tl 





threshold | 
look up to Philip, though 


down rather 


as Philip stands upon it 





quizzically upon him, but he turn 


with his ceremonious bow and broad smile, te 
me 
“T hope you kept the rooms for n 
Philip smiles and nods his farewell to 
across our little lodger’s head I sec | 





eyes just the belong to | 
them before 

‘My name ig ivs, | 
setting down uir trunk | 
which he carri t to leave | 
you mv name i tho nt | 


I should never turn up again.” 
Aunt Charlotte thought so—I don’t sav that. I 











only think it, while I catch myself staring w 
inexcusable curiosity at the hideous bull’s head | 
carved on the handle of his umbrella 

Of course he does not gues how sorely last 
night we were tempted not to keep the rooms for | 
him (I remind myself of that, and of how good | 
" project seemed before the other flashed upon 
us), and presently I am just as proud of leading 
him up stairs as I knew yesterday that I should 
be if he really decided to « 

He has no luggage the sma uir t k | 
und the umbrella with bull’s | ind ) 
of these he deposits fa y in the corner of his | 
sitting-room before he turns to Spe ik to me dl | 
don’t like his lisping voice, after Philip’s; and I | 
don’t like the perpetual smile whick only stirs 
his lips, after the quiet merriment of | 8 
eyes; and I am quite, quite sure that p | 
would never have stood there talking to me with | 
hishat on! Yet, though I try quite hard and un- | 
kindly to do it, I can not tell Lottie (when I go | 
down stairs to her) that our new lodge: | 
gentlemanly | 

“He is every thing that is nice, Jeani 
laughs Lottie, “ beca ise, HOW he has come, I an 


to go to school every aftern don’t 
ret?” 


z Forget! 


on; you 


when 


is has heen one hief 
reasons of my great joy to see him, and the 
foundation of this ridiculous gratitude which I 
feel toward him 
eieenendiiitientiens 


CHAPTER V. 


Every Saturday afternoon is a sort of half 


holiday for us. Until these last few weeks wher 
Philip has been unemployed, and so busily seek 
ing employment, he has always made it a gala 


and very often for either father 
But lately that has been impossi 
to } 


afternoon for 
Lotti 
ble, and we 


me, 


or too 


have only gone together for a pieas 





ant walk, after my little marketing excursion is 
ove! But to-day I feel so very, very happy 
about Philip’s not going away that I know, if we 
can only manage a walk together to the Colun 
bia Market, it will be quite a joyful afternoon. | 
Three or fou precious hours with PI lip 
and all the while the happy consciousness that 
he is not going away from me into another 
world, as I thought until yesterday—happy yes 
terday ! 

All morning I sing about my work, and rw 
from room to room, and say such mad and 1 


words to Lottie, that Aunt Charlotte has to stop 


: + 
her laughing 


You are sure to cry at night if you begin the | 
day with laughter,” she says; and that stops Lot- 
tie quite effectually. But it can not stop my ha 


1 when I run to kiss father 
m in I think 


und Sunday pudding 


Al 
ind he 
My 
made by that 
sit dc 
cheerfully 


thoughts on 


sees the 





my 


eyes 


glad seed-cake 
idy, so 


time, and his ¢ 





, and 
, all about his morning in the city 


we wn at once > Gull 




















old, and gl ilmost sadly mv face 
What should I say?—I should say, ‘ happy 


1. 
f 


yw 











‘Aunt Charlotte,” savs Lottie, wonde ¢ over 
her grave face, whet just now every thing is 
lool g bright for us. “don’t forget we have o 
lodger now. I have to remind myself every n 
ite or t becaus seems » good to be t | 
ifter our long, long waiting i 

All that long waiting has to be made up for 
before we can think of ny profit Aunt Chat 
lotte answers somehow 1 mV great re 
gret that she can see things so sorrow! 

I go round quietly ind kiss W I on! pre 
tend to be changing het plate 

We clear the table together, Lottie and I, be 
cause father is in the shop, and Aunt Charlott 
will nap a little. And wil e thing is wash 
ed and put away,I run up stairs to prepare for 
my walk with Phil 

“T wish you ce 1 look a rave Lottic 
Savs, Surveying me witl bOvV tho on T t 
lissatisfied eyes, as I take k at myself } 
fore gol down But ( ne look 
shabby, Jean I don’t know : Id 
say Philip knows 

Lam still laughing ove I ~ 1 loving 
nonsense, as she runs dow1 urs with me, when 
I hear Philip’s voice in the pa He is beg 
ging father to let m « tl 2 we sad 
to do on Saturday afterno s)t father says no 
he will keep it open to-da Then PI . seed 
me, and comes and kiss« i ind t 3s from u 
the bag I shall want for my marketing 

‘Please don’t expect us home very early,”’ he 
savs, while I give my good-by kisses because I 
want to tempt Jeanie into the museum for an 
cea 

Of course he knows no tempting is needed be 
vond his wish to go; of course he es in a mo 
ment that I am delighted at the tl cht t he 
pretends to look as if it were a y doubtf 
matter indeed Mr. Carde ata ne att 
shop doc und as PI lip | is been ca | hac 
Aunt Charlotte. and onlv the lit es , 

ng about me, I stay and speak to | vond 


while fiw k uly | l 
f I don’t forget I |} | I 
get 1 by that P! 

off toget 

Oh. P Is f f { 
f only eve body « 
st this 1 How v 

g el t ' Dp } 
| ‘ oked 
Philip h not 
» have ced t st 
Mr. Carden, a talks 
rl i t go | ca ) 
1 wa 1 s I ! It is 
, is t nv t oy 
\ t seems to me a 
saunt ‘ g g f 
that hay Tut 
We p e——« ! 
+] } P \ 
' 
gy I 
fat . +] 
with having ‘ , 
with his fave 
} the litt 
then, and Lot ea 3 gs t 
row mg and ros of } 
beautiful gardet und P WW 
flov s, and sig t 
Ww soon be tan s I W A ( 
grow |} 1 cont 
bled about a single t ur \ W 
t ilrean g Al I P | 
I suggest t t usk Mr. ¢ 
I ire | trifi gt g I ha 
when w ich t irk t ys 
ft Ph ps a [I } I 
thet com} ict P p ¢ Sita 
ly as I do, mal ya ~ rf) ‘ 
| hase, and g 
rhe VY about ¢ Tut housekeey 
pack my parcels into t bag, that n 
once I look » to cat I one smi 
There is always a great fascination 
watcl ng people $s faces, and once or tw 
has to t I i! \ n tl it W 
spend the wh of « “ i tl 
bia Market 

But, Philip,” I whisper, stooping 
rosy apple into the begrimed little har 
Arab, “isn’t it worth much to see ar 
smile of enjoyment break on such a 
worldly little face 

little that is b 

PI ving way, as one of 
ha lren shuffl groping 
morsels I wonder how it feels to 
ow up utterly without care or love— 
lerstanding what it is to love It « 
be like life, because we | n what we 

“Don’t we live ev ! Phili 
loves us?” 

He only smiles without answe 

( int anv thing mo love ?” 

Oh, Philip,” I sigh, in one of my 
passing moods, as I ike way for a 
man who passes 3 I wat so ma 
I'm always disco! When I 
shops I always want a sorts « 
things for father’s room, and—and tl 
the house; and here I want—money 
others. Nothing is ever in my } ' 

‘Then others will do it,” Phi a 
his rebukes always being so g 

you we | I [ vy n 

Yi cal t, 1 \ ha me 

‘T ha ; 
voice s i ! 
tang f 3 ca 

sv wi _ Jt 
tO imagdin 10 i i I 
t SOT y ‘ ’ 

feeling ‘ < 
moment: but it makes n 
pain like wt can ever be 

‘Suppose”—I ar st seeing t 
is right before we ive the market 
out a bad thing for P i 
is ime! 8 ol endo 

great d leed,” lau 
looking only a el 
give a final g i t 

» change I can ‘ 
| that, Je Yo 1 
Always But P I 
my love wv that at 

Sy it is “W 
tenderly Of « . 4 
of lo ‘ y t ‘ 

1 raises a 1 Y 
1 learest 

And we 1 in't 1 po t 

ta with us, need we, Philiy 
j No, darling I w not 
| for the riches of any other man it 

I k a walk here does « y 
I sa is Wt Gg t ‘ t t = 
well, now and » See v1 
I th he fir t va 

worthy to } *y 
| Ay 
t _ 
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he once lodged f t I I 
more quickly, to Betl Greet We « ‘ I 
| way through narrow cy streets, not « be- | t 
cause it is shorter, but beca ve escape the J ‘ . 
of the Hackney Road, and can hear « t f 
voices. So the way seems quite short iy 
W ach the mu I Cae . 
every thing It alwa la s1 
t at first, because, of rs é ff I I t 
or ¢ ( wav t ’ l { ] 
standing surr led | r—l i 
which sure ( ( | 
magnificence i t l 
I don’t know how t P I ‘ i 
ave spent, sta! 5 fa} B 
especially — before tl f ; 
otl en, whel we g 
picture-ga | H | 
Ye i sO |} t and plea t I I I I 
iW g al g po J I I 
says (he often tells a f t , 
\ serve a res f I B : 
like that I 
Most of the seats are « t ] I \ 
\ hind one on wi nt t the ’ 
tle an, witl nh ¢ t . . ! 
us tle old gentk i ( iv il ( W r 
i ad Q I 
| 
Pleasant place for a s I 
P p, present 1 that . P ! | ; 
s. But tl 1 gent é W 
through | s] icles: tl i | s 
silen narks |] t ‘ | 
‘ , who ca ikea | ! 
It how | 4s 
Philip can, a i 
ca make © holiday | t Calendar 























cl vy eyes I l f é . 
squeamish ex s t | I t | ) 
gain whether t t I t 
tl fact of the I \ ft } : . 
I makes then i ! \ \ 
t} ghts go ¢ f f off 4 S 
t ture t tl f he ; 
telis till a ec P 
tones, and I find | f H 
t tle old gentlemat i | tl 
t I ng. He sp 
but there is not the f t ! ] 
) pat his ener’s | | S 
~ “T could 1 no p 
saves, “tl to have 0 | ness or } 
the t S ; | 
y * h, } y ‘ + ‘ } | ~ 
pared wit! { 
You ¢ 1 f no } 
Then what a ttl I t wher il ‘ ! t ! 
your sweetheart, el} beside vo erwiss ipt } 
nderst s,” Philip SW vit s for H t to | all he 
pleasant smile She knows tl f 
could not come unless she were beside m« ese hours left ¢ , . . 
What ?” exclaimed the little « ig tlemal o bre fa } f 
with a sharp glance ross P | t ght t rk to 
my face “ You are think g wen cK } 
“Yes,” I answer, quite read fearing Philip | had kno t N : 
may feel angry for 1 ike tempted } fre t t f - 
Do But Ph Ip 18 too hay to he ng Ve ] ft x veare | . 
he says, quite proud 1 with strang 0k lay o1 ‘ 
down upon the old gentleman, as if he ¢ pitied side her } W ! ( 
i him,“I am proud and grateful to s é his face that she sprang ur ’ ) 
g thinking, as say, of 1 ying ’ I 
You live in this neighhx | } of ) — 
I ed this curt old gentlemar | ; 
rl indeed, so almost g I t i 
surprised to hear Philip d et | t | 1) 
answer him. He tells of his art educat of | ( ol , . { 
his success in his profession; of t t mel What to t | 
I which has been such a terril serious t g to | Such st © } i f 
him; of his difficulty in winning anot ‘ e- | I ot , M M £ SAN Y Mess 
ment afterward: of t long t ’ H . 
g und ther tt | | I | i 
feels so sure of gait \ t | f 1 
gentleman sits to list et his voice t | 
but kindly when he breaks the ‘ ‘ | fferent 
It lows Philip's littl | } i 
la \ pg t t | 
wit! it 1 f i \\ } 
I must PI i \ I I ( ‘ pain 
‘ | i il t T t I> ‘ ‘ 
) is my eves or t at | | 
gment of Sol ‘ ’ > 


mires it, tempts I , 
Ww not be spared t ‘ I 5 \ F 
) want to g I \ M 
i man asks me sud B W f S -_ 
f inter? ipts tl G tio S ‘ 
I wish this stranger wo lg | I 
und yet I can see that Philip t | AR ul wrote that p ‘ _ 
wis inkind; for if this solita ‘ B f tt } ] S77 ’ 
- - 
to talk a little on a holiday afternoor ire t t I L yi I i I . , ( 
good-natured to let him | tw W ‘ 
~ thinking tl s. It na | k 0 | “ao R 
ley nd | | > ] - 
le ind Make 1 com! place re! ? B W 
gentieman t | | y 877 W) 
j ngs our Prince has lent " ¢ vi , - 
' What use are they t sks r ’ f} ( 8 ~ 
t | ‘ | 
: Are r both artists, tl “ P } \ I L — 
: ing useful in the world } hefor< A) 1 
| I think we have our notions PI p answe g woking 
b S forbearing and patient w t | contradict f ‘ . . I rr W . _ 
ible old gentleman. Then I turn awa tor | tee. “wa wile p 
there ilw 8 room for thought a t | But é “ 1 } “ 


j k away f that ] _< i t I 
is set o7 for. he ¢if . ‘ | ‘ , : 
i I yr) “_ a 
i S me «a at those dav aT nights ha | : 
i e been while I ha ul ght Pl is g | . ‘ 
~ ' . . i A 
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so4 Spa was agcaim at var, mi this tin 
i On the 14th of April the Spaniards 
k sess f e Cl i Islands. and de 
tins . ced outrag ( 
Ba grants In J y.18 ns 
\ offered | the Peruvian gover 
pted, but proving offensive to the 
ntry in nsurrection broke out 
A change took place in th government, which 
l , nee with Chili and a renewal 
wa vith Spain In February, 1866, the 
if feated the 
s ia he loe, and in 
f ving 10th ! pulse took 
Callao. In 1869 pl otentiaries were 
ito meet at Was ton. An indefinite 
general armistice was concluded in April, 
Six years later Spain is agitated with 
surrection, led by that able and doughty 
General Priw. In 1867 occurred the flight 
( ¢ ISABELLA llowed by abd tion, and 
1 provis vernment, with 
> wa lent a Minister of 
War. At this time a cor 2 ees adopted 
pre eda I 1 ™ if iat y ) 
f vith a monarchical f 1 of g nt 
I } f L869, the egene was cont ed on 
M il Serrano. The R , ho had 
posed ti t | not relax 
Torts against the g ie! und the 
( so caused sor bance 
\ g . ch was made for a king, and 
f the Duke of Aosta, second 
f Victor Emanrer, who was declared sov 
of Spa in November, 1870 AMA 
s L., as he was styled, soon found the Spanish 
position for an allen prince 
\ 1 of a year he ingloriously ran away, 
g, probably, that an Italian dukedom was 
I in a crown which brought with it con 
il fear of assassination 
I owing AMADEUS came ALFONSO Hk was 


ctance, for he comes from a fam- 

















sy List l, and the influence of 
was justly feared Still, he possessed 
of legitimacy, which in a measure en 
him to his place at the head of the Spanish 
Wi called to the throne he was scarce 
than a child in vears and training, and 
t gave full op; for his ministers to 
sue whate, p y they deemed best Born 
Ne n ind crowned in December, 
S74 r ng has searcely yet reached 
s he cor have disting d himself 
i ereig und » far the most important 
é ~ I een his ch of Queen 
I to a e has shown excej 
\ Princess MERCEDES, i port 
iv be iste v ling and gentle und in ev 
vay fitted to gra 1 throne A lth h of 
I h extraction on | father’s side, she ke 
i as thoroughly spa h in spirit ma 
S » DE lignant at yin tat hich 
ust upon he e rey wh of being a F | 
Appa t t marriage with her there 
ht promis f } " hot the 
King and the Spanis it ‘ versuaded 
get the single | sh w I ure 3 
f 1 this ta wd s Queer 
Att I f th nn ceu of the in 
i ge between the young couple it 
i i 1 was expressed in all classes of 
Spa a n the ished Queen herself 
‘ } } I st of her f ner subjects 
| t ipparent s in tl t record 
of the Duke of eens ns father of Princess 





Mercepes. The entrance of this nobleman upon 


of Spanish politics was not of a char 
to sectfre him a fund of popularity at the 
beginning of his cares Nor was his conuuct, 


er in publie or_in private, during the reign of 
LLA IL., such as to conquer for him the fa- 
of a people 


elgners as the Spaniards 


so captious and jealous of for 
Be this as it may, the youthful loves of ALFonso 
ind Mercenes have not been sacrificed to Spanish 
n toward the Duke of Montpensier. The 
ng couple were married on the 23d of January 
the Atocha Cathedral, Madrid. At half past ten 
the morning the royal bridegroom, attired in a 
ndid toilet, and attended by a suite e 

er of which glittered with the bravery of costuine 
ropriate 


de his wav to the 








very mem- 
to the occasion, left the palace and 
church. Here he 
irrival of the Princess Mercepes, who, as the 
< struck eleven, arrived at the sacred edifice 
Duke of Montpensier, ne¢ 


prominent on this occasion in spite of 


awaited 


npany with the 


rsion with which he is regarded by the 


} people The opportunity for a long and 
] 


} 
e ecclesiastical display was thoroughly 


| by those who had the marri 





charge After the young couple vere 

e bonds of he ly matrimony accor ing 
rate ceremoniai of the Roman 

s was celebrated, followed by a “1 

h was filled with a distinguished as 

g which included the Queen CHRISTINA 


g¢ FRANcisco, grandmother 


France, Aus 


band Kin 


r of the bridegroom 





| ind England were represented by 
mbassadors The Apostolic Able 
vate e a prominent figure: while among the 
crowd of lesser personages were foreign minis 
senators, deputies, and other dignitaries, in 

ng nea t vt e aristocracy of Spain 
ot the ceremonies the 
o K Q took t place in the 
whic is t ort them to the pal 
The enthusia i} » populace 
i n hart tista on 
\ the irriage W I 1 Col ipla 
< ehuw. in the case « I s in that 
‘ whe i itri nial allian be 

fait a J the obiect s that ha 


| against it are usually allowed to pass 
v fired 
ill the 


sells were rung, the artille 


suggested injurv to 
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I the decorations 
that appeared on almost every dwelling were ex 
of the highest measure of 


Spain dearly 


wonchial tubes in Spain, while 


pressive approbation 
loves a pageant, and this one in 
honor of the marriage of the young King was as 
imposing as the ingenuity of the masters of cer 
mony could make it. One feature of the wed 
ding was the 
brid 


ide. The 


for accumulating 


magnificent presents received by the 
genius of the Duke of Montpensier 
wealth is well known. On this 
gains to the extent 
of &5,000,000, in order to ot his daughter in 
suitable to her new position The 
King presented to his bride a portrait of him 
self set in brilliants, together with several mag 
nificent articles of jewelry. The state awarded 
no donation to the Queen, but in the event of her 
surviving her husband _ is to receive a pension 
of 250,000 piasters. The dding ring was sent 


occasion he parted with his 


t manner 


from Rome, a present from the Men who be 
stowed upon the golden cirelet his pontifical 
blessing before confiding it to the care of the 


Ablegate. As godfather of the King he 
sented the bride with a rose of ¢ 

It will be many days before Spain reaches the 
end of the re joi ings instituted to celebrate the 
e of her King rhe city of Madrid will 
be illuminated for days; 


ilso pre 
imonds 


marriag 
there are to be special 
performances in all the theatres, not to speak of 
the national amusement of bull-fighting, which 
the populace will be allowed to enjoy to its heart’s 
There will also be a season of Italian 
opera, to last for six weeks Last, but by no 
least in the list of brave doings, large 
sums of money will be distributed to the poor, 
and new foundations will be established for the 
welfare and assistance of poor scholars. 
is at present happy in the festivities attendant 
upon the nuptials of her sovereign. It is to be 
hoped that the possession of a gentle and affec 
tionate Queen, who will set the nation an example 
of virtuous living animated by noble aspirations, 
allaving the strife of polit 
ical factions and calming the restlessness of her 


people 


content 


means 


Spain 


will do much toward 


A CLOUD OF 
For nearly 
Catarrh Remedy has been 


WITNESSES. 

f a century Dr. Sage’s 
acknowledged by the 
people as a positive cure for all catarrhal affec 
tions. Its great popularity with physicians and 
patients, together with its constantly 
sale, attests, in arguments stronge 


a quarter 


Increasing 
than words, 
its healing power. If there be general or ner 
vous debility and impoverished blood, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery should be used in con 
nection with the Catarrh Remedy The follow 
ing named parties are among the thousands who 
have been cured of catarrh by the use of Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 

A. F. Downs, New 
St Joseph, Mo.; E.C 
Springer, Nettle Lake, Ohio; 
Che sterfield, Me.: Milton Jones, Seriba, N. Y.; 
J. E. Miller, Bridger Station, Wvo.; J. C. Merri 
Logansport, Ind.; M. M. Post, Logansport, 
Ind.; J. W. Bailey, Tremont, Pa.; H. B — 
La Porte, Ind.; Jessie M. Sears, Ft. Branch, In 
L Meee Canton, Mo.; W. A. Thayer 
[ll.: 8S. B. Nichols, Jr., Galveston, Tex. : 
Reinert, Stonesville, Pa.; 8. W. Lusk, McFarland, 
Wis.; Johnson Williams, Helmick, Ohio; Mrs 
M. A. Currey, Trenton, Tenn.; J.G. Joslin, Keene, 
N.H.; A. J. Caspar, Table Rock, W. Va.; Louis 
Anders, Gaysport, Ohio; C. H. Chase, Elkhart, 
Ind.; Mrs. Henry Haight, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Mrs. ©. M. Gallusha, Lawrenceville, N. Y.; W. J. 
Graham, Adel, Iowa; A. O. Smith, 
Chas. E. Rice, Baltimore, Md.; Jesse. M. Sears, 
Carlisle, ind.; Dan’l B. Miller, Ft. Wavne, Ind. ; 
Mrs. Minnie Arnaise, 290 Delancey Street, New 
York; H. W. Hall, Hastings, Mich Wm. F. 
Marston, Lowell, Mass.; I. W. Roberts, Maricopa, 
Ariz.; Chas. 8. Delaney, Harrisburg, Pa.; M. C 
Cole, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. C. J. Spurtin, Camden, 
Ala.; Chas. F. Kaw, Fredericktown, Ohio; Mrs 
Lucy Hunter, Farmington, Ul. ; Capt. E. J. Spauld 
ing, Camp Stambaugh, Wvo.; I. W. Tracy, Steam- 
boat Rock, Iowa; Mrs. Lydia Waite, Shushan, 
N. Y.: J. M. Peck, Junction City, Mont.; Henry 
Ebe, Bantas, Cal. ; L. P. Cummings, Rantoul, IIL. ; 
S. E. Jones, Charleston Four Corners, N. Y.; Geo 
F. Hall, Pueblo, Cal. ; Wm. E. Bartrie, Sterling, 
Pa.; H. H. Ebon, 948 Penn Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; J. R. Jackman, Samuel’s Depot, Ky.; Henry 


> 


Geneva, Pa.; D. J. Brown, 
Lewis, Rutland, Vt. ; 
Chas. Norerop, North 


Levi 





ind.” 


. On urga 
Jonas F 


Ne wnan, Ga 


; 





Zobrist, Geneva, N. Y.; Miss Hattie Parrott, 
Montgomery, Ohio; L. Ledbrook, Chatham, IIL ; 
S. B. MeCoy, Nashport, Ohio: W. W. Warne 

North Jackson, Mich.: Miss Mary A. Winne, 


Darien, Wis.; John Zeigler, 
James Tompkins, St. Cloud, Minn. ; 
Pawnee Citv, Neb.: 


‘arlisle Springs, Pa. ; 


Enoch Duer, 


Joseph T. Miller, Xenia, 


Ohio; 8S. B. Nichols, Galveston, Tex. ; H. L. Laird, 
Upper Alton, Ill.; John Davis, Prescott, Ariz. ; 
Mrs. Naney Genhern. Forest Cove, Oreg.—[ Com. | 
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’ “4 ws fy Mannfacturer of 
c 7 ST E HR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & < igar Holders. W hole- 
sale and reta Send for Circular and 
© Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal aware ded at Centennial, 1876. 


| ROUSSEAU'S BURGLAR ALARM. 
IRFECT. AU TOMATIC 

mosiste Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer 

ences. 7 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. City. 










COoOLT’sS RE VOLVERS., 

Send forge Great reduc- 
New Reduced it tion in the 
Price-List of price of the 


tevolvers, Air-Gans, Box- New Model 





ng Gloves, Novelties,and 22, ¢ B38, & 
Sportsmen's Gooda, 41 Calibres. 
FISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


F CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards 
7 , 
QD Soe. with name JS. B HUSTED, Newea Wee 
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A FARM AND HOME BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


OF YOUR OW 


NOW IS THE TIME T0 SECURE IT. 


ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 
CRE 


FOR AN 
Of the Best Land in America. 2,000,000 Acres 


IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


7. = = 
Union Pacific Railroad, 
NOW FOR SALE. 

10 Fears’ Credit Given, Interest Only 6 Per ¢ 
These on the 
Great Ratiroap, the Worip’s Hiauway. 
Send for “‘ Tux New Pioneer,” the best paper for those 
seeking new homes ever published. Full information, 

with maps, sent Free. 0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Agent U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb. 


are the only lands ror saLt ine of this 


BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES 


Vrve CLANTERNS 


AND .VIEWS 

—_ Lampe og 2% Lectures. 3 Books, 25c. 
RCULARS Free. Ourtrits WANTED. 

MAGIC uw SIC ALCABINGT.§ THEO. J. HARBACH, 

Yveryone a Musician. ; 809 Filbert St., Philad’a, Pa 


MUSICAL NOVELTY OF THE 











AGE, 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. | 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


CAXTON PRESS, 





Self-Inking, only ot 1. 
COLU MBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
will do the 


ing, from $27 to $60; 





$350. St amp for « ( 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass Established 1 1S47. 


The FIRST JAPANESE MANUFAC- 
TURING and TRADING CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in JAPANESE GOODS, 
A Liberal Discount made to the Trade. 

ct from — Porcelain, 

, Embroid- 

1est style an a’ workman 

ship. Also, rare “y; valuable Antiques for Public 
Museums or Private Collections. 

865 > nromabes ay, New 








ered Silks 





y York City. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
CONSUMPTION (incipient). 
Medical testimony states that 
no me ine is so effectual in the 
re of these dangerous maladies 
as Keating’s Cough Lozen- 
ges, which are sold by all chem 
ists. 50c. a box. They contain no 

opium or preparation thereof. 

EE. FOUGERA & CO., 
‘TRADE MARK. New York, Special Agents. 


BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 
80 Plaits at one operation. Other first-class articles for 
sale. Circular free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 


O/5 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, a hg ye action locks; warrant- 
ed genuine twist barrels, and ood shooter, OR. NO 
SALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Y Wad Catter, for $15. 
Can be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before 
paying bill. Seud stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
& SON, Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O 











Imitation Gold Watches 
: ), $15. $20 and $25 each Chains 
$12, to match Jewelry ofte same 
y a D by 

ar COLLINS MevaL rH ATCH 
TORY, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Pox 3696 


BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing 
most valuable medicinal properties in al 
Bowel com; specific against Dyspep 
ye and Agu A fine cordial in itself, 
if taken pure. It is also most excellent for mixing 
with other cordials, wines, &« Comparatively 
the cheapest Bitters in existence. 

L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O. Box 1029. No. 78 John St., N.Y. 


cases of 





ESTABLISHED 1840, 
IMPROVED FIELD, MARINE, OPERA, 
AND TOURIST’S GLASSES, 
Spectacles and Eye-G Artificial Hu- 
H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
¢ iled by enclosing stamp. 


isses 





we man Eyes, 
Broadway.N. Y. Catalo 
Highest awards from all the World’s Exhibitions. 


] EAFNESS and CATARRH,—A Lady 
who had suffered for vears from De afness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to s 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, 








d the recipe, 
Address 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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‘ = 
ABC of Finance. 
The ABC of 
Labor 
Common People, in Short and Easy Lessons. 
Newcoms, LL.D. 


per, 25 cents. 


Finance; or, The Money and 


Questions Familiarly Explained to 


By Sion 32mo, Pa- 


This little manual is most profitable reading, and 
it should be circulated far and wide over the land. 
No novel that the Harpers have issued is more inter- 
esting, and no novel is half so valuable. It is good 
for every Member of Congress to read, mark, and 
inwardly digest.—Christian Register, Boston. 

An admirable treatise—clear, instructive 
and interesting.—Post and Tribune, Detroit. 

The work is marked by sound sense, and the reader 
whose head and understanding have been confused 
by obscure gument and specious statement will find 
in it a reliable counsellor and teacher.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


concise, 





In this modest but useful endeavor he has unques- 
tionably succeeded.—Nation, N. Y 


_ Robinson Crusoe's | Money . 
or, The Remark- 


able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a 
Fiction Founded 
A. Wetts. With 
Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 
Cloth, 81 00. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money; 


Remote Island Community. 


upon Fact. By Davip 
Iilustrations by 


50 cents ; 


His book is issued at an opportune moment. Its 
lively illustrations will command attention from 
many who refuse to listen to rigid argument. The 
results of much thought and research are presented 
in a popular form, and they cannot fail to produce 
a popular effect. It was said by Lord Brougham, in 
reference to Harriet Martinean’s “ Stories of Political 
Economy,” that ‘‘a little deaf girl down at Norwich 
had thrown more light on the subject than all the 
university professors;” and, in like manner, many 
will find more instruction in this spicy treatise than 
in all the speeches of Congressmen and stump-ora- 
tors in the country.—.. Y. Tribune, 

Any of our readers who desire to enjoy a pleasant 
hour’s entertainment, and to gain a little sound in- 
struction at the same time, will hasten to procure Mr. 
D. A. Wells’s story. It lose 8 nothing as a means of di- 
version, because it is illustrated by that other grave 
philosopher, Nast, whose pencil is often more effective 
than a whole bundle of pens would be. He has, in 
admirably furthered the conception of bis 
author, and added no little mirth to the droll incidents 
of poor Crusoe’s expe nce.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Mr. Wells’s little book onght to have a very general 
reading. It is a sound and sagacious presentation of 
the money problem, and is stronger and more useful 
than a formal and elaborate argument would be, in- 
asmuch as humor often goes deeper than logic.—Bos- 
ton Journal. 











1is case, 





Polities for Young Americans. 


Politics for Young Americans. By CHartes 


Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 88 cents. 

It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer guide for 
a young man getting ready to “ cast his first ballot.” 
—Nation, N. Y. 

A short and very clear account of the reason of gov- 
ernments, the things which government can and ought 
to do, and the things which it can not do and ought 
not to attempt, and the principles which ought to pre- 
vail in its treatment, by legislation or administration, 
of the things which properly come within its province. 
It is thus a treatise of political ethics and of political 
economy, and an excellent one.—N. Y. World. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value; 
each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and 
other, as applied to our American system. — JN. Y. 
Herald. 

Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and uuderstandingly.—N, Y. Tribune. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te?” Harper & Brotrugrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of the price. 









w MAC er a NN TER Sat Lit ed 


MA eros 1340 NTER. ng ‘SLID hia. 
or convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALED. 


Circulars free. Catalogues 10 cents. 
Sciopticon Manual, éth Ed. 76 cents 
_— Scientific Slide, 26 cents 


6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c 





and stamp. 
Bristol,Conn. 


Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. © COE &CO., 


FOR ALL LUNG TROUBLES, as 









well as Complaints of the Throat, Dr. Jayne's 
Expectorant is certainly a palliative and often 


a curative, as the testimony of thousands and its world- 
For Coughs or Colds no surer or 
more effective remedy can be found. 


wide reputation attests. 








~ 
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$10 and upward, 


‘somn necens, | TTARPER’S H. \LF “HOUR SERIES, | 220 





int ne ‘ New te 7” 
EMPLOYMENT. A VALUABLE LIBRARY: DANIEL THE weLovED 
want 1000 agent the « ounptote , 
Herbalist. I ~y r ROMANCE. BELLES-LETTRES., HISTORY. 
hs - ree DIE: 0. , eee ee CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOME ANI 
PHELYS BROWN: ee peers Jersey City, BIOGRAPHY. &e. jas AMA 


GATARRH®' cit 50 ENTERTAINING VOLUMES FOR $10. 





\ 
ai See, | alli 
STODDARD. ; . | 1 

( ; ) atpaid tr The Turks in Europe. By Evwarp A. Freeman, ~- 15 | THE ART OF BEAUTY 
qs Linney vocnises®, orexa, | Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. By Cuarces and Mary Lamm...... -;* 

i : pat tray Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. By Cartes and Mary Lamp.... 25 oe ae Bhs rq cows PEI at ve sERY 

[MOsS, ocvLists, or- | Thompson Hall. By Ayrnoxy Trorrore. Iilustrated.. * 

TICIAN, 
Tue EIGHTH STREET musston, | When the Ship Comes Home. By Watrer Besant and James Rics THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT 

No. 113, 8. St. Louis, Mo., Otters I ; : 
Merit: $10. * re " n vor mon the Bibve, $ Oliver Cromwell. By Kxatcuevii-lHvcessen : ; 200) } 

Early England, to the Norman Conquest. By Frep. Yorx-Powen POTTERY AND PORCEL OF ALL 7 


and Morphine habit cured. AND NAT 4 
OPIUM: heed “for book on England a Continental Power. By Louise Creionron 25 Marks 
wh i | 


Rise of the People, and Growth of Parliament. By James Row :ey, M.A 25 | 
Vy AVNDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. \ 
Borders, ¢ ts, “S Slat 


wR . ' 4 BOC OF GOLD AND TH v 
dorders, Cabin Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Crerentox, M.A 25 | Byatt —: » Orneme 
8 Dut 1 Str t, corner I ilt n, Ne Y I . ‘ ? 
Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. By Bertna M. Cornery 25 
we. | pone Mix Cards, wit I % : , : . : : THE EARL OF CHATHAM 
= 3 NES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. | University Life in Ancient Athens. By W. W. Cares. 


A Primer of Greek Literature. By Evorne Lawnence..... 25 | WILLIAM PITT. 1 M 


A Primer of Latin Literature. By Evorne Lawrenct SAMUEL JOHNSON.LL.D. 1] 


| St. Valentine's Day, 1878, 
. Dieudonnée, By Gerarvixe Bott 


- FREDERIC THE GRE 
m ) 1 ,| The Time of Roses. By Geravore Bort 20 
THE LOVERS DICTIONARY) ne sit. 15 cussies meson ost 2p | sono cui 
A POETICAL TREASURY The Mill of St. Herbot. By Karnarier S. Macevor 0 | waren HASTINGS 


o The House on the Beach. By Grorce Mereprrn... 20 | swe LiFe ANO ¥ 
LOVERS THOUGHTS, FANCIES, | Lord Maoavnay. 


ADDRESSES, and DILEMMAS, | *#te Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuer Hom I 


Peter the Great. By Joux Lornmror Morey Tn fg Sy nag ag Be Hi 
Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Ref 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the | Percy and the ares By Wirkre Cottins....... . 20 | our CHILDREN 6 
Study of the Tender Science Cooking Receipts. From ‘ Harper’s Bazar 
Post 8vo, Clotl 33 50) CARICATURE AND OTHER € NIC ART 
Virginia. A Roman Sketcl \ 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York . ' 
shed by E oa oe The Jews and their Persecutors. By Evorxe Lawrenci ' z 
THE ABC OF FINANCE 
Ni pees Sees the above work | The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton. By Grorer Exso1 20 
mau, postage pre toa part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Grorex Ext01 20 


a ” THE NEW NOVELS 


5() LARGE MixED canDs ° win | The ABC of Finance, By Sivox Newcown. 


4 itf DOWD & Ct 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Salary. § 2 wanted tosell our A Primer of Medieval Literature. By Evcexr Lawrencs 25 
s1200 Expenses SS. A. GRANT & CO, Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaviay 2 ’ 
St t pau, VO. 


An ¢ M ," 
O 1Carda, 180. 99 Trane The Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaviay 
\ ANTED tat Saha ional ¢ Lord Clive. By Lord MacauLay 
» report crit I 
no ress Aurnioan ax» | Frederic the Great. By Lord Macavtay = 


I. BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUET The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macavutay . 25 " 
ACIC™ | William Pitt, By Lord Macavnay.......... 25 


a3 
DF Fashionable op ye eg eg ‘y | Samuel Johnson, By Lord Macaviay 
} By } 
MONE V, £5,t0 $202 day to tie Pal th | John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaviay 
— StyBosto®’ | Sir William Temple. By Lord Macavray 
GOLD!" nd CHAIN sty $20 
N PRE te Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macavnay 
C. M. Li x ri r it, « cag 
: . 7 ty Lord Mac 
REVOLVER FREE. = nt t_ Revolver, John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaviay ; 
dress 7 " St.. Pittsbur Pa. My Lady’s Money. Related by Witkre CoLuitys 
WANTE®: SALESMEN fora wholesale house Poor Zeph! By FW. Ropixsox 
$25002=: "ar, Agents wanted everywhere. 1 Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. By Brsaxtr and Ricr nee ' ' 
areas. Oo ‘ 0 Ss AULA, » e “ 
sw TH & be tI Mo Back to Back. A Story of To-da By Epwarp Everett Haut 25 | 

Fr ff} A MONTH AGENTS WANTED_ 26 best 

OU free, Aviirone Jar Bronenn Det wen | The Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. By A. Hl. Guernsey - 20 | Carita. By M 
QBs Nae wort. Sony ATCHES. Cheapest Da Capo. By Miss THackeray.......... bivesescoents eceees 20 | M > 

ithe kn« wor F1 

' —— Address, A. Covuran &Co..Chicw | Brother Jacob—The Lifted Veil. By Gronar Exso 

SAQ A. WEEK. Ca Sample I 
. © ©O., 119 Nassau Street, N.Y. | Dayid’s Little Lad. By L.T. Meave... 
Ove I < vflel Tar ol . ) 


N.Y: | Moltke’s Letters from Russia, Translated by Grace Biortow 


Haars New an Bua Cat logue eine Ut an aa 
WITH A CRLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, t 


CR A complet t of the above ti i ef mail, post grepaid, to ests cw Ha » Cava 
® { we Cx 3. ‘ ‘ . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, | 


parately at their advertised prices, postage f1 HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ‘ 
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We will show 


ThenlareB Stat 


OF THE LATE FIRM OF 


f STARR & MARCUS, 


Fine Diamonds, Rare 


Stone Cameos and I[ntagli 


Jewelry, American and Foreign 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes. 


Sole retail Agent for the ¢ 


Pearls, Choice 


Rich Gol 


l 


\ atches, 


rorham Manu 
facturing Company, Silversmiths. 


No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


R CAMPBELL Manufacturer & Importer of 
, Fine Saddlery, 


No. 64 Fourth Avenue, 


DICEH’S for ene by 


New York, 


MEDICINES. 
Druggists. 


you what you are worth!” 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We have transferred our Retail Business to Mr, 





THEODORE B. STARR (late Stanek & Manovs), and 
from this date that Department will be conducted by 
him in connection with his general business, at No. 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madi Squar here our goods 
will be offered at our e she 8. 





Our Salesrooms in Union Square will remain open 
| for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 


Silversmiths, 
No. 37 UNION SQUARE. 
H.W.JOHNS’ PATENT. 


GORHAM WEG = 





MATE RLALs. 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings, 


Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cem 


ents, &c. 


Send 


for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


I. 
I 


5 Best fortr 


itts 
. & St WASHINGTON ST., and 41, 42, 43, 44, 48, 49, & 51 WEST ST., 


Between Rector and Morris Streets, NEW YORK. 


Allow me to offer you BT. Babb 
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“Oh Gorn! I still prefer Ture unto Paper, 
Which makes Bank Crepir like a bark of Vapour.” 
Dox Juan, Canto 12, V. 4 


FISHERMEN! | ; D ICOR 
TWINES AND NETTING, | THOCKRS PAPER DISHES 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. | WE UNDERSELL EVERYBODY. 


c?™ Se nd for Pr Pri rice-List, naming your C vounty and State. Send for our Circulars, Samples, and Prices. 


a PAPER NOVELTY CO. 
| a? 109 Lake Street, Chicago. 
ae TTE RING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send for 
Gr desc cription te to SIMP SON & CO., Box 5076, N. Y. 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSE PH ¢ GIL L OTT & SONS. STEWART 
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GAS WORKS. | : 
FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 ¢ 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 


MIRt r 
A 
Ky 


A 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to Ms 


ac 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





E y RESTOR ERS better than Spectacles. 
4 Reduced to $1. Circulars free. Box 788,N. Y. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Siuon Newcoms, LL.D., Professor, U. S. Naval Observatory. With One Hundred and 
Twelve Engravings and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo Cloth, $4 00. 





The object of this work is to explain the structure | Times, with Illustrations. — Magnifying Powers of 
of the heavens in language which may be understood | Telescopes.—How Time, Latitude, and Longitude are 
by those who have forgotten their mathematics, and | determined by Astronomical Observations.—Measur- 
to answer the questions which intelligent people are | ing Distances in the Heavens, with Accounts of Ob- 
constantly asking about telescopes and the discoy- | servations on the Recent Transit of Venus.—The Mo- 
eries made with them. The subject is developed in | tion of Light.—The Spectroscope. 
the historic order, the reader being shown, in the First PART ILL 
Part, how, from the crude observations of the heaven- 
| 


Tue SoLar System. — Modern 
Observations on the Sun, with their Resulte.—Views 
of the Physical Constitution of the Sun entertained 
by Four of the Leading Spectroscopic Astronomers 


bodies made by the ancients, men were able to 


ascend step by step, until Newton and Laplace mas- 








tered all the Jaws of the ce — motions, — rhe re- of the Day, specially prepared for this work by them- 
maining and larger portion of tt work is princip lly selves. —< opious Accounts of the Physical Peculiari- 
devoted to the telescope and its discoveries. Pee hni- ties of the several Planets and Satellites.—Appear- 
cal details cht weary the reader are for the 


- : ance and Motions of Comets, with Accounts of the 

specs Se —en oS devoted , Mc elebrated Comets during the Last Two Cen- 
of the subjec Phe follow- Meteors and Meteoric Showers, 

incipal subjects treated will give Ss ee ee ae ‘ 

1 of the scope of the work PART IV. Tue Universe.—Aspects, Magni- 

; or » tudes, and Numbers of the Stars. — Description and 

"AR SyYsTE) I ) S- . . — . 
fi PART I x. He Syst - rit Wi rub It Views of the More Remarkable Objects in the Firma- 
TORICALLY DEYELOPED.—Motions of the Stars, a8 | ment.—New Temporary, and Variable Stars.—Views 


ee 


eee 





| tur 











en by the Naked Eye.—Annual Motion of the Sun. | of the Structure of the Universe entertained by Great 
Mot of the Moon, — Eclipses of the Sun and | philosophers and Astronomers of Modern Times.— 
Moor Principles of the Ptolemaic System, and Ideas | probable A rangement of the Stars and Nebul 
m h it was Founded The Calendar. — The | , gony and the Nebular Hypothesis. — Prog 
Cope n System.—Newton's Discovery of the Uni- | sive Changes going on in the Universe, and tet 
versality of Gravitation.—Development of Conse- | to its Ultimate Decay.— Considerations on the Plu- 
es by the Mathematicians and Astronomers of | , vlity of Worlds, and the Possible Inhabitants of Oth- 


the uwtT Centuries 
L iwo Centur > er Systemes. 


PART II. Practicat Astronomy History APPENDIK, containing condensed information 
of the Telescope, since the Time of Galileo. Ac- | of mary kinds, presented in statistical form, for the 
yunts of the Pr‘ncipal Great Telescopes of Modern | reference of the student and general reader 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GP Sent by mail, postage pr es 1, to any part of wt of te United States, on re aye 4 or the price. 


3AKING — 
YAL _ BA ER 


The leading American Powder. Uniformly pure and reliable. Full weight and full strength. Made 
fir om standard Grape Cream Tartar, and perfectly wholesome. All Grocers authorized to guarantee it rhe 
“Royal Baker,” the most perfect Baking Powder Cook-hook in the world, sent for 10 cents. 
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ESAUW’S CHOICE. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY 


- a 


L. 

Ir I, Lucilla Brett, begin at 
that I never was in love with any man, and that 
I have the soundest reasons for be lieving that no 
man was ever in love with me, it will be evident 
that I may claim to be an outsider with peculiar 
facilities for most of the life 
Played on the large scale or on the small, for big 
stakes or for the little ones which seem so trump- 
ery to the bold playe rs in the great world, but 
which are immeasurably great to those who risk 
them, being their all, this game is of unflagging 
and unvarying interest. I, wo have watched it, 
so to speak, from the velvet-cushioned benches 
the blaze of the gas lamps, within easy 
view of the tables, and the preoccupied 
faces of the players, do honestly protest that I 
moved by the quiet, fireside, in- 
issues have neve 


once by stating 


seeing game of 


under 
green 
have been mort 
significant games, 
heard of outside th« country village 
and its church-vard, than by the bold and mag- 
nificent ventures which have agitated Society, and 
found record in the arc hives of « apital cities 

Very little needs to be told about me in con 
nection with the short and simple story which, in 
my capacity of outsider, I am about to narrate. 
I can introduce myself and make my relation to 
the people concerned plain in a few 
Iam an old maid, unfeignedly contented with my 
lot in life, possessed of a small independence, 
with plenty to do, and many to care for, free 
sentimental regrets, with honest and re 
spectable antecedents to look back upon, and not 
the least scrap of any thing that can be called a 
story in my life. When my parents died 
within a week of each other, at a good old age, 
my nearest remaining relative was the Reverend 
Edward Brett, a nephew of my father’s, and vicar 
of Wensley, a sea-side place in Lancashire. He 
was a widower with one daughter, aged eighteen 
I had heard of Florence Brett as a very pretty 
girl with a splendid gift of singing—“a fortune 
in her voice, if she had not been a parson’s 
daughter,’ peo} le said ; but I had never seen her 
when her father invited me to take up my abode 
at his house for a time. 

I arrived at Wensley Vicarage on a beautiful 
evening in June. The sea was murmuring and 
sparkling within a mile of the house, the scent of 
the hay fields was abroad in the air, and mingled 
with that of the roses and jasmine which cluster 
ed over the front of the house, and wreathed the 
stone settings of the wide bow-windows. 

Beneath the windows was a grassy lawn, and 
on the edge of it, a straw hat filled with flowers 
hanging on her arm, stood a nut-brown girl, in 
white muslin and black ribbons, who formed the 
prettiest picture I had ever seen as I first caught 
sight of her—a picture which remains stored up 
in my memory, and which I recall at will. Sun- 
ny nut-brown curls, sparkling nut-brown eyes, a 
clear brunette complexion, a light form, and an 
air of joyous youthfulness—those were what I 
saw when the girl came up to welcome me, and 
Edward Brett said, 

“ Cousin Lucilla, this is my daughter Florence.” 

I was not formidable, though I was forty and 
an old maid, and by the time the traveller's 
meal, “high tea,” was ready, Florence and I 
were friends. She placed me at the table, and 
then took her own seat, opposite to her father. 
A fourth chair was set, but it was not occupied. 
Presently a young man came in, carrying a big 
bunch of honeysuckle, which he laid beside 
Florence’s plate, as he greeted her and the vicar 
with easy gayety 

“Mr. Harding, my pupil,” said Mr. Brett, in- 
troducing the new-comer to me I saw a good- 
looking young fellow, with a fine figure and a 
weak face well cut, but the 
expression lacked force and depth, and their 
coloring was too delicately tinted for the face of 
a man, and when Mr. Harding spoke his voice 
had a trivial sound. I saw, also, that when he 
placed the flowers by her side, the color brighten 
ed on Florence’s cheek and the light danced in 
her nut-brown eyes 

The June evening deepened into a serene, 
warm, starry night; and I, feeling no fatigue, sat 
by the open window, inhaling the odor of the 
flowers, and occasionally catching the sound of 
the sea, in pauses of the delicious music which 
filled the room, and filled my heart with feelings 
half sweet, half painful, as the voices of the 
young man and the girl blended in perfect har 
mony 

‘We have sung your aunt to sleep,” said a 
voice when the music ceased. I explained to 
Mr. Harding that I was not asleep, and Florence 
explained that I was not her aunt; but she 
dropped, somehow, into calling me “ Aunt Lu- 
cilla” from that night 

A happier household, or one whose life it 
would be more easy to read off, than that of my 


whose been 


limits of a 


sentences. 


from 


own 


The features were 


cousin Edward Brett, it would be difficult to 
find There were no skeletons in the deep and 
commodious < ipboards; the looker-on at the 


game of life as played there had no secrets to 


surprise ull was above-board and “on the 
square.” The father and daughter, although 
totally different in character, were admirably 


suited as companions, and Florence's was one of 
those sunny which take happiness for 
granted, and, so taking it, deal it out largely to 
those around. Edward Brett was a model par- 
son, and the friend of all his people, especially 
I but he was of studious 
absent-minded—a man who would 
leave every body in his house absolutely free to 
do as he or she liked, and be entirely unaware oi 
what it was they liked to do. I settled down at 
once into my place—a very happy place—at the 
Vicarage, and all went well. 

“Who is Mr. Harding, Florence ?” I had asked 


natures 





poor among them ; 


and 


tastes 


HARPER’S 


on the after my arrival And how 
comes he to be your father’s pupil as he does not 


live 3 


morning 


in the house ?” 

“He is the nephew of M: 
Chase—that large place on the 
from the station, and he is on a visit to his unck 
I believe his health broke down in Londor 
Papa offered to let him read with him, so that h« 
might not lose time.” 

“ And what profession is he reading for 

‘I don’t think it is 
Service, or something, I believe.” 

“ He is over the age, 


“ Is 


Hat ling ot the 
hill as you come 


quite settled yet—Civil 


my dear 


he, Aunt Lucilla?” with the sweetest 

smile. “Then I suppose it will be something 
else.” 

That my fair cousin was deeply, if uncon 


sciously, interested in the future of this young 
gentleman was sufficiently evident to me to in- 
duce me to observe him pretty closely, and the 
result of a few days’ study of him (he was a daily 
visitor) may be briefly stated. Th 
which seemed to attend his prospects and inten 
tions also pervaded his character. I heard him 
pronounced to be charming, but he did not charm 
me, though I could appreciate his good looks and 
his pleasant ways as well as another. People who 
don’t exactly know about things, and especially 
about what they are going to do with that impor 
tant trust, their future, worry me; and Mr. Frank 
Harding was essentially one of them. I could 
not help wondering how it was that his health 
had broken down from overstudy in London, if 
he had been, as I was given to understand, as 
much his own master there as he was at Wen 
ley, for here he thing but a diligent 
pupil. There was no lack of pleasant society at 
the Vicarage, where Florence’s friends 
were received in an easy and informal way; but 
I soon perceived that none of them had the pow- 
er to bring such a color into Florence’s cheek, or 
such a dancing light into her eyes, as the color 
and the light which I had noted on my first even 
ing at Wensley. I noted them afresh every day 
under similar circumstances, and I soon began to 
wish that somebody with a right to do so would 
find out all about Mr. Frank Harding, especially 
whether he was the sort of 
cousin ought to commit the happiness of his 
motherless daughter. I believe I was foolish in 
a portion of this wish, and that my folly aross 
from ignorance; if I had ever been in love with 
any body, if any body had ever been in love with 
me, I should have known that the time when pre 
cautions of that kind might have availed wa 
past, and that Florence had committed her hap 
piness into the hands of Frank Harding without 
her own knowledge or any body's leave 
The people from the Chase—as a heavy, mas 

ive, wealthy-looking house, standing in formal 
shrubberies, and inclosed by prim palings, 


vagueness 


was any 


young 


man to whom my 


was 


ish. Mr. Harding was a pompous person, with a 
stiff neckcloth and a manner to match. He had 
amassed a considerable fortune in trade, and 
though he had nominally retired, he was under 

stood to retain a large interest in his former firm, 
and to do a good deal of a kind of business known, 
as I now for the first time learned, as “ financier 

ing.” His wife was a subdued little woman, with 
a face that had been pretty, and apparently only 
one object in life—the avoidance of expressing 
any opinion for which her husband would snub 
her. She dressed expensively in execrable taste, 
never looked comfortable in her fine clothes, and 
had a disconcerting way of starting when she was 





spoken to. These were all the notes I made 
about Mrs. Harding, who was the completest em 
bodiment of insignificance I ever had an oppor 
tunity of contemplating She had no children, 
and she was entirely indifferent to her husband's 
nephew— indeed, I fancy she was entirely indiffer 
ent to every body in the world, except Mr. Hard 
ing. Him she may perhaps have loved: I do not 
know about that, but I am quite sure she feared 
him. He was a good deal away from Wensley; 
sometimes he went to London, sometimes to 
Liverpool, and on those occasions Mrs. Harding 
would generally make one or more of her tepid, 
uninteresting visits to the Vicarage, when she 
would start less, talk more freely, and partake of 
luncheon or afternoon tea with a better appetite. 

“Your nephew is quite an adept at lawn ten 





nis,” I said to Mrs. Harding one day when a 
merry group of young people were amusing them 
selves at that game, and I was very hard up for 
something to say to the lady of the Chase, who, 
on thjs beautiful summer afternoon, was attired 
in a plum-colored satin gown and an India shaw] 
with a blue centre. 

“Yes,” she answered, softly. 
reckoned very good at games. 
nephew, Miss Brett.” 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, conciliatingly, for 
there was a little touch of offense in Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s voice, which I remarked, thinking at the 
same time that she would not have said this if 
Mr. Harding had been present. 
inaccurate ways here, you know. They 
Aunt Lucilla, and I am only a cousin 
said Mr. Harding’s nephew. He is quit 
ucquisition in a country house 

‘I dare say. lam more for 
useful than ornamental.” The inane little wom 
an seemed to find a kind of relief in saying this, 
and I discerned that she had a pet 
whose name was Frank Harding. I preserved a 
discreet silence. 

“I’m sure it’s very kind of Mr. Brett to tak« 
so much interest in Frank,” continued Mrs. Hard 
ing, in a comfortable, purring sort of voice which 
I am quite sure Mr. Harding never heard, “ and 
I hope it won't be thrown away ; but for my part, 
I'm for young men making up their minds what 
they’re going to be, and being it at once, and not 
changing about from one thing to another; es 
pecially when other people have to pay for all 
| the changes. Perhaps you don’t know, Miss 


“T believe he’s 
But he isn’t my 


call me 
I should 


have 


young men being 


grievance 
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“We're going to play a regular match, Aunt 
Lucilla,” said the girl, as she smiled and nodded 
her thanks to Frank Harding and you're to 
watch it carefully Godfrey Browning has set uy 
the umbrella-tent on purpose for you, and next 
time you'll have to play yoursell 
You may bet on sides, Miss Brett,” said Frank 
Harding, “if you like:” and tl he whispered 
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absurdly called—were important parishioners of | pendent acorns 
Edward Brett's, though new-comers in the par- | of the purse hung a third acort 


access to the dwellings aforesaid 


| 


“We get into | ance, before its « 


something to 


brighter and prettier 





No, 1 I won't Bu 
I'll tell you what I A priz 
and you shall name 

This proposal was anima 
tio which rose to ed 
from my pocket an ty litth 
purse, lormed of s the old 

chain-mail pattern pretti 
chased silver, the pattern being oak leaves, with 
at either end, and at the bottom 


The game proceeded. | 


without 


but 
notion of its 
I learn 


closely 


watched it 
arriving at very 


and afte 


any 
and conditions ; 


nature L While 


ed that Florence’s side—meaning Florence and 
Frank—had won. How was I to adjudge the 
prize ? 

‘Florence is to have it,”’ said Frank Harding 
using her Christian name, inadvertently, I dare 
say, for the first time in my presence With a 
beautiful confusion in her face she took the 
purse, thanked me, and turned away, pretending 
to inspect it minutely, as she he t on the up 
turned palm of her hand Frank leaned over 
her, looking at it too; but he shifted his gaze to 
her downcast eyelids, as he said, not so low but 
that.I caught the words 

“Suppose I were to ask you to give it to n 


some day, and with it a greater priz 

Wensley was a straggling place, stretchin 
coast in a thin line, a: 
good deal of variety in its aspect. The Vicarag 
End, as our part of the parish was called 
retired, staid, almost aristocratic 


borhood, where tall palings inclosed 


along the 


was a 
sort of neigl 
comfortable 
dwellings, and all the roads had a private 
with their grassy borders and the neat 


look 
iron gates 
it at long intervals, which gave 
But the oth 

or “Sea End,” as the part of the parish farthest 
from us was called, presented quite different feat 


on either side, b 


ures; and had, even when I first saw it, som 
thing of the would-be smart little watering-pla 

which has not yet succeeded esta hing itsel!l 
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Shepherds All and Maidens Fair | 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


Avtuoxs or “ Warn tue Suir Comes Home,” * Tut 
Goupen Burrerrry,” “ By Ceuta’s Arno 
* Reapy-Mongy Morrtipoy,” &1 ET 
-_-> 
CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 


FATHER AND SON 


* Lertice,” said Mr. Pomeroy, “ we have to talk 
business, Mr. Ashton and I. Will you leave us 
alone ?” 

No, Lettice,” said John,“ do not leave us; 
n 1 concerns Lettice, Mi 
Pomero And to show you that it does, I must 
first tell you that she has this morning promised 
to be my wife. Will you let me take her away, 
with her brother, to Arcadia?” 

‘This was your important business, was it ?” 
asked Mr. Pomer “Well, you are young. 


my business very nearly 





You think that marriage is the only business 
worth any thing in life, | suppose. Ah, what 
enormous dé ns! Only an episode at best, 
und an unpleasant one. Well, Lettice,” his voice 
vas not unkind, though it was cold,‘ what do you 


Bay 
“T have promised,” she said, “ to go with him.” 





‘Well, then, you will go, of course. You un 
derstand, Ashton, from what I have told you, 
that neither Lettice nor William Langton has 
iny expectations from me—none whatevet My 
money W i not be left to either of them.” 

I quite understand that, Sir; and in Lettice’s 
name I thank you for the kindness you have 
shown both to her and to her brother—” 

“ There—there—gratitude — professions — dk 
ductions. You will not have any wedding fuss ; 
no bride-maids or nonsense, you know, Lettice 
You can go and get married any morning you 


oO 
like If I have time I will give you away. If 


not, the clerk can do that just as well Wed 
ding bells, indeed! If most people knew what | 
was before them, the bells should be a knell, a 
mourning-coach should be the bride’s carriage, 
and the priests should all be dressed in black 
with crape gowns and hat-bands. Wedding cak« 
and rejoicings! Pah! 
This was not encouraging, but John only 
laughed, and put his hand round the girl’s waist 


“We shall do our rejoicings across the pond 
Mr. Pomeroy Our wedding bells shall be the 


bells of the sleigh in which I shall take my bride 
home, the snow shall be the white cover of our 
wedding cake, and the maples in the forest our 
wedding guests. Cheer up, Lettice dear, there 
will be rejoicings enough in the new country over 


} 
you and me, and songs and dances too, and joy 
for ali our lives.” 

‘“‘ Poor things !” sneered the man of experience 
“When do you propose to begin this—pilgrimage 
of sleigh bells and snow 


“We will be married as soon as we can,” said 
Jobn “ But that, too, will depend upon you.” 

“JT will have nothing to do with it, I tell 
you.” 

“Wait a moment, Sir; I have other business. 
Sit down and listen.” They had been all then 
standing. “You said, when you first saw me, 
that my face and my voice reminded you of some 
f whom, Sir?” He bent down, looking 
into Mr. Pomeroy’s eyes 

“ Of—of one I lost many years ago,” 

“Of one you loved many years ago, and whom 


one ( 


you—drove away 
She left me, in her guilt.” 

“She left you, in her innocence.” 

“Who are you, Sir?” cried Mr, Pomeroy, 
springing to his feet. “ Who are you? and what 
do you know ?” 

“T know nothing but that fact, that she is in- 
nocent Whose is my face?” 

“Tt is hers,” the man murmured, 

* And yours,” said John. ‘‘I am her son—and 
your Yes, father, it is true. 
tell you that you have a wife living who has long 
since forgiven you, that you have a son who stands 
before you, and that 1 bring with me papers 
which I have not read, because that would be to 
think of my mother what is impossible, but pa- 
pers which will prove to you what I have said. 
She left you, driven away by you, in her inno- 






I have come to 


cence,and a few months later I was born. Let 
tice, that is my deception. In marrying me you 
will marry the son of your benefactor.” 

Mr. Pomeroy, as he listened, trembled For 
four-and-twenty years he had been alone, brood 
ing over an imaginary wrong, feeding an insati 
able wrath with thoughts of revenge which might 





have been a man-hater and a woman-hater 
“Prove your words,” he said—“ prove you 

words. How do you know you are my son ?” 
“You might know,” replied John, ‘ by my fa 





and my voice These letters w tl you more | 
than I can prove. If they are not proof, i hay 
no more to say: I shall leave you, as I fou 


; ¢ 
lil Ue 


you, a stranger If they are proof, you have a 
son and a wife,” 
“Give them to me 





“ Before I g them, think. I am here ask 
ing nothing, claiming nothing. As regards you 
money, 1 do not know whether you are rich o1 
poor. And as I ask nothing of you, so I owe 
you nothing childhood, for 
my education, for my farm, I owe you nothing, 
and my mother eve thing Remember, then, | 
that I am on her side, whatever vou think of 
these letters.” 

Mr. Pomeroy took the bundle and tore it open 
It was tied round with green tape, which he 
hastily untied, and began to read them one by 
one. There were four of them altogether. 

When Mr. Pomeroy had read them through he 


For the care of my 





began again, and read them all over more carefull) 


I know the handwriting of each,” he said. 
“These are no forgeries. These may, however— 
But, no; that can not be. Whatis your name ?” 
he asked, suddenly. 

* John,” 

“John Pomeroy. My name, too, You are my 
son " 

*“ And my mother ?” 

* T will write te her myself. There are things 
to say which no one but myself can say. She 
has been—deeply—wronged,” he added, slowly. 

You do not know the contents of these letters ?” 

* No, Sir.” 

“You do not know the cause of our estrange- 
ment ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ Better not. There are four documents here 
The first is from Eli Ramsden, the Quaker, to 
your mother, stating what he knew; it is not 
much, but it is something. The second is an ac- 
count drawn up for her by her brother, Stephen 
Burdacomb. The third is your mother’s own ac- 
count. And the last is a letter, written on the 
morning of the day when he died, by the man 
who— Ah!” 

He almost shrieked as he uttered the last word, 
and his eyes fell on Lettice 

“The man who—the man who did the mis 
chief—who lied, and calumniated, and made up a 
story against the woman he had wished to mar- 
ry; the man who ruined my home out of re- 
venge. That man—that man’’—his face grew 
purple, and his eyes shot fire—‘ that man is your 
father. Do you hear, you girl—your father ?” 

John laid his hand on Lettice’s shoulder and 
kept it there. 

“ Patience, Lettice dear,’ he whispered 

‘You, whom I took out of the gutter and have 
brought up, do you hear? Daughter of a bank- 
rupt, swindler—” 

“Stop, Sir! This is my future wife—your 
son’s future wife.” 

“Never!” said his father. “Go; leave my 
house within a quarter of an hour; starve; beg 
your bread, or steal it, for what I care. Go from 
my house.” 

“ Tf Lettice goes, it shall be with me,” said John. 

“Oh, John, John,” cried the poor girl, “ I told 
you we were disgraced: but I did not know of 
this. Yes, Sir, yes; I will go. It is not right 
that I should stay any longer under your roof, 
nor that I should think of marrying your son. 
Forgive me, Sir. I did not know. Indeed, in- 
deed, I did not know.” 

“ My Lettice !” cried her lover, catching her in 
his strong arms as she rose in her agony and 
terror, and holding her tight to his heart. “Do 
you think I would iet you go? Is this by-gone 
history to part you and me ?” 

“John, I ean not. Think of your mother.” 

“Yes,” said his father. “Think of your 
mother, if, in the headstrong stream of passion, 
you can think at all. How will it be to go out 
to your mother and say, ‘Here is your new 
daughter; the girl whose father ruined your 
happiness ,* 

“That is not what I shall say to my mother. 
I shall say,‘ Lettice is the innocent daughter of 
a man who wronged you and died repentant.’ 
Lettice, you do not know my mother, or you 
would not let that be a plea. You, Sir, have for- 
gotten her.”’ 

‘You are my son,” said Mr, Pomeroy. “I did 
not think I had a son. I hardly knew—I did not 
care—if I had a wife. But hear me. Choose 
between me and that girl. Henceforth I shall 
think of her with the hatred that belongs to her 
father. Take her and leave me, never to see 
me again. You shall be dead to me. I give the 
same choice to your mother as to you. Choose 
between me and this girl.” 

“T choose, not between you and Lettice,” said 
John, still holding the girl round the waist, “ but 
between revenge and love. And I choose for my 
mother as well. Come, Lettice, we will go. You 
shall stay with your brother till we can be mar- 
ried, Cheer up, my darling; it is not you who 
shall suffer for your father’s sin.” 

“ Yes, and for the third and fourth generation,” 
cried his father. “Scripture authority for you.” 

“There is yet another Scripture,” said John, 
solemnly. “‘The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father.’ Think over that. We leave you, 
your son and the girl to whom you have been a 
protector for so long. In the solitary winter 
evenings, when you sit here alone, night after 
night, with your thoughts, you will remember 
sometimes the wife and son whom you have 
thrown away in wild revenge. The very chairs 
will cry out to you aloud of the innocent girl you 
have driven away in wrath—the second woman 
whom you should have loved. And when you 
think of the things you have thrown away, re- 
member that across the ocean we shall be all to- 
gether, waiting only for the day when you will 
write and bid us come back to you.” 

‘Never !” said his father, “Never! Hence 
forth I sit alone and trust no man again. Go.” 

Shake hands, Sir. Let me tell my mother 

‘ given your hand to her son.” 

Never!” he replied ‘You have chosen I 
have no wife and no son—I never had—I neve 
Take that girl out of my sight, lest I 
lo her, or you, or myself a mischief.’ 

They went together, Lettice weeping. The 
door closed behind them and Mr. Pomeroy was 
left alone. Down the stairs into the court. noisy 
with hurrying footsteps; out into the busy and 
hurrying world, away to the hotel where Will 
Langton, dressed and in his right mind, which 
was a penitent one, was waiting for his sister 

Clients came to see Mr. Pomeroy that day, 
but they could not gain admission to his office 
It was empty, and the tenant was in that back- 
room alone, looking out on the wall. In his 
hand was the packet of letters. His lips were 
set tight, and his eyes were angry and fixed. 
There was no repentance yet in old John Pome- 
roy’s face, whatever might come later. 
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Two days later his son wrote to him: 


“My pear Farner,—We are to be married to- 
morrow in the church of Moulsey Priors, by spe- 
cial license; we shall be at the church at eleven. 
I hope that we may see you there, and that you 
will give away the bride 

“Your affectionate son, Joun Pomeroy.” 

“And so, you see, Lettice,” says John, when 
Will has told his tale and John his all over 
again, and he and Lettice were sitting side by 
side, her hand in his, while Will looked on mar- 
velling, “and so it was not my doing at all; and 
you have not me to thank, but our friend the 
Frenchman.” 

“T should like to thank him,” Lettice replies. 
“Do you think you can find him?” 

That was not difficult, and the hero of “ L’Af- 
faire Kugel” —the account of which made so 
great a sensation when it appeared in Paris— 
was that same day captured by John and brought 
to the hotel, to be introduced to the young En- 
glish “ mees,” whose charms he so graphically de- 
scribed in his letter. 

M. Henri de Rosnay—his real name was Fran- 
cois Langlois, which he exchanged for the more 
aristocratic territorial titlke— received Lettice’s 
congratulations in the grand style. John asked 
him to dinner, and they all four dined in great 
state and ceremony. It is an evening in which 
the young Frenchman loves to delight; it was 
that part of the conclusion of his drama which 
one does not put upon the stage, but imagines— 
the tamely happy part. Who cares to read 
about other people’s happiness? Who wants to 
see murderers content upon the stage? He 
wrote very nicely about it in a subsequent letter, 
called “Conclusion of the Affaire Kugel,” speak- 
ing of the boy’s modest demeanor after his unit- 
ed misfortunes ; his sister’s happiness innocently 
sparkling in her eyes; the tall young Arcadian, 
in whom, he said, ignorant of the circumstance, 
there existed still the traces of his French an- 
cestors in his bravery, his strength, and his chiv- 
alrous devotion to the ravishing “ mees.” 

“At the same time, my friend, I must own, 
has one great, one very great fault. He does not 
appreciate the wine of our country. He is a 
‘teetotaler’ in the language of England. The 
bottle of Champagne in which I drank health 
and happiness to the young lady was placed upon 
the table for my use only. I am invited to visit 
his estates in Arcadia. In the interests of your 
readers I will flinch from nothing. I will even, 
if that is necessary, brave the voyage across the 
perilous ocean, and risk my sealp among the sav- 
age Hurons among whom Atala roved, and of 
whom Voltaire wrote. Expect, therefore, if I 
survive, to hear of travels and dangers in the Ar- 
cadian wilds.” 

The sentiments of M. De Rosnay were, it may 
be seen, superior to his geography. 

“And are you quite sure—quite, quite sure,” 
asked Lettice, when their guest was gone, “ that 
your mother will weleome me ?” 

“As sure,” said John, “as I am that she is a 
Christian, And now, my darling, there is only 
one more thing to do. And that is to be mar- 
ried. Where would you like to be married ? 
Here, in the close and stifling city, or away where 
we can see green fields and trees and breathe 
fresh air?” 

“If it could be in the country,” said Lettice. 

“Then it shall be. We will go away to-mor- 
row morning to Moulsey Priors, where Eli Rams- 
den will take us in, and we will be married 
among our own folk—at least, among their 
graves. There, my dear, before the altar we wili 
forgive the past, and make the old wrongs im- 
possible to be ever spoken of again. And then, 
by the very next ship that sails, we will go back 
to the dear old place beyond the sea.” 

“ And your father, John ?” 

His face hardened a little. 

“T had forgotten I had a father almost. Let- 
tice, I can not pretend. I wish it had been oth- 
erwise, for my mother’s sake, but I have not the 
feeling for him that I have for her. Remember 
that I have grown up with her alone, and that I 
have known him but a short three weeks. I am 
sorry, but I shall not make myself miserable over 
what can not be helped. And he used cruel 
words to you, my Lettice—” 

“John,” she said, “you must forget them. 
Promise faithfully that you will forget them 
They must be as if they had never been spoken.” 

They were married two days afterward in the 
little village church of Moulsey Priors, whose holy 
acre holds all the buried Pomeroys, and Lang- 
tons, and Burdacombs. There were no bride- 
maids and no wedding bells. But Eli Ramsden 
the Quaker was there, and Will Langton gave 
away his sister. 

In Great St. Simon Apostle Mr. Pomeroy sat 
drawing out his bills, and making no deduction 
at all, either small or large. 


er 


CONCLUSION 
“SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS FAIi 


We are back again, two months later, in Clear 
Sky Land. It is autumn no longer, but the very 
heart and middle of winte: 
rivers frozen up; lakes frozen up; the scarlet 
and crimson leaves of the maples fallen and 
buried in their white covering; the pines stand 
ing up black against the white pall which wraps 
the sleeping world. 

It is afternoon, too, which makes the silence 
deeper; yet in young John Pomeroy’s farm there 
are signs and sounds of work, if you were there 
with me. He is in the farm-yard, among the cat- 
tle; beside him one man is cutting wood, and an- 
other vigorously clearing and sweeping; every 
thing in the open bas to be done with vigor in 
Clear Sky Land. There are no idle days on the 


Snow every where; 





farm, and when work is scarce, there is play al- 
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most fierce as work. You may make a rink one 
night, and skate all next day; you may go to 
the Dee Bank Falls, and run a toboggan down its 
slopes of ice and snow, till the exercise, and the 
rush of the air, and the shouting and laughter, 
make you warmer in your wrappers than any px 
destrian on the roads of old England, where. to 
day, the first snow has been followed by a quic k 
thaw and a soft rain, so that every thing is en 
wrapped in a cloud of steam and haze, and men’s 
breath is drawn quickly. Or you may bring out 
a sleigh and drive along the silent highway beneath 
the splendid trees, on a road far smoother than in 
any midsummer—a road which covers up all the 
soft places in the corduroys, and substitutes the 
easy run of the sleighs for the jolting of the wheels 

Presently, John Pomeroy shuts up work for the 
day, and goes home 

The house is warm and bright. Two faces 
} brighten when he comes in stamping the hard 

snow from his feet. They are the faces of his 
| wife and his mother. It needs but a look to see 
that Lettice is happy. 

“T shall be ready for supper,” says John, “as 
soon as the clock strikes six. Kiss me, Lettice 
dear. This is better than Carmel Friars, isn’t it 2” 

Then a sleigh drives up. Stephen Burdacomh 
and his wife. 

“Happy Christmas to all!” hv says 
are coming along presently.” 

Then a young fellow steps in. Heavens! can 
this be Will Langton—this boy, filled out in the 
shoulders, set-up and strong, his handsome fac 
| flushed with health and strength? No late even 
ings here; no gas and billiard-rooms; no drink 
and tobacco. 

Another sleigh with tinkling bells. 

“Why,” said Stephen, in his slow way, “ it's 
full early for the girls, wife, isn’t it?” 

Not the girls. A man's step in the passage. 
John went to see who it was. 

Not his father ? 

Yes, old John Pomeroy himself. He was rub- 
bing his nose with a handful of snow. 

“Tt ll come off,” he said ; “I know it ’ll come 
off. Look at it, John.” 

John examined the feature. 

“Tt is all right, Sir,” he said, “and how are 
you ?” 

“How are you, John? Shake hands. Glad 
to see you.” 

All in the most matter-of-fact way, as if he was 
just come in from a week’s journey. No falling 
into each other’s arms at all; no asking for for- 
giveness on either side. Nota bit. There was 
nothing soft about old John Pomeroy. 

And as they heard that voice within, the elder 
and the younger lady sprang from their chairs, 
and caught each other by the hands. 

“Mamma,” says Lettice, “it is Mr. Pomeroy.” 

They both tremble and shake. 

“Take off those furs, John,” says the voice 
outside. “Ah, and now I'll go in. All well, 
eh »” 

He opens the door. Before him stands his 
wife, the woman he has not seen for four-and- 
twenty years. 

Stephen Burdacomb comes between them. 

“T stand by my sister—” he began. 

“ Nonsense, Stephen; how are you? how are 
you ?” replies the man of business, and pushing 
him aside, holds out both hands to his wife, who 
falls upon his breast weeping and sobbing, while 
he whispers something in her ear. 

“ Kiss me, Lettice, my dear,” Mr. Pomeroy goes 
on, holding out one disengaged hand to the girl. 
“Hope you find marriage a happy condition of 
life. Hope your husband treats you well. How 
are you, Will? And now we will sit down, and 
talk, and be comfortable. Seasonable weather, 
Stephen.” 

Lettice and Will looked at him with furtive as- 
tonishment. This Mr. Pomeroy? He to propose 
that people should sit down, and talk, and be com- 
fortable? Was he transformed, then ? 

“Surprised to see me,eh? Well, Lettice, my 
dear”—he called her for a second time “ my dear” 
—were things real ?—“‘ when you went away, the 
home grew uncomfortable. After six or seven 
years of you about the place one felt lonely. 
That’s the reason. That's all. How’s your farm 
getting on, John?’ 

All the time he held his wife’s hand in his. No 
sentiment at all about the man. Nothing soft in 
old John Pomeroy 

“Let us all sii down,” he repeated, “and be 
| comfortable.” 

“] think there is something more, Sir,” said 
John, quietly. 

“What a persistent boy that is of yours, my 
dear,” he remarked to his wife; “he must hare 
been a sad trouble to you all these years. Weil, 
there was something more. And what that was, 
John, your mother knows already, and that’s 
enough. He’s a fine boy, too, wife, and, on the 
whole, just the son I should have liked. Well, 
what next? How do you like Lettice, my 
dear ?” 

His wife lifted her tearful face and smiled 

“TJ will answer you as you answered John,” 
she said. “ Lettice knows, and that’s enough.” 

“Ah; anything else?” He looked in his quick 
combative way at Stephen, as if perhaps that 
worthy man might have an objection or two in 
his mind. 

“ Supper,” said Stephen. 

“That's business-like. That's to the point,” 
said Mr. Pomeroy. “ John, my son, I believe I 
told you, when I last saw you, that I should nev- 
er forgive you. Kiss me again, Lettice, my 
dear. You made a most sensible observation 
about choosing between leve and revenge, fo1 
which I am obliged to you. You also quoted a 
very remarkable passage from the Bible, for which 
I am more obliged to you. Said I should never 
forgive you; said I had no wife and no son 
Well, you must make deductions—large dedu 
| tions.” 
| THE END. 
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